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YOUR STUDENT COULD WIN A 


Free Europe 


IN THE 7th ANNUAL PFIZER 


LIVESTOCK 
JUDGING 
CONTEST 


(You could go, too! ) 


GRAND PRIZE .. . all-expenses-paid trip to Europe 
for the best farm youth judge and his teacher or club 
leader. 


® Plus... these other valuable prizes: 


®@ Five $300 savings bonds, five $100 savings bonds 
and five $50 bonds ...a bond to the three best farm 
youth entries in each of five regions—South, East, West, 
North Central and South Central. 


Here’s the chance to spur student interest in livestock 
judging while they compete for an exciting, free trip to 
Europe and other valuable prizes. If your students en- 
tered any of the previous Pfizer contests, you know how 
much fun they had and how it paid off in your judging 
instruction. 

Any farm youth 18 and under in the U. S. may enter. 
Contestants will judge three classes of hogs, poultry 
and dairy cows. Reasons for placing hogs in one class 
will be used to break any ties. Judges will place the 
classes from the same photos your students use. 

Entry rules are simple. A feed tag from any brand, 
any kind of formula hog feed containing Terramycin® 


Get this free, full-color slide film, 
““How to Judge Livestock’’, to help 
you teach your students the funda- 
mentals of stock judging. Includes 
film, record commentary, quiz and 
script on film. 


qualifies entries. The contest is open now and closes 
April 17. 

The entry blanks will be mailed within a few days. 
Send for yours through the coupon below if you have 
not received it by March 1. 


CHAS. PFIZER & CO., INC. 
Agricultural Film Service 
Dept. BFM 29 

630 Flushing Avenue 
Brooklyn 6, N. Y. 


7 Please send me the film on ‘“‘How to Judge Livestock"’ and the 
contest materials. 


[] | have film. Please send me the contest materials only. 
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From the research laboratory 


eee VISUAL PROOF 


GIVES YOU 
POSITIVE SEED PROTECTION 


This striking method of photographing the actual 
vapor action of Panogen was developed by Swedish 
scientist Dr. Olle Lindstrom. He compounded a spe- 
cial radioactive Panogen, which was then applied to 
seed. This seed was then placed on a photographic 
plate, with the result that the Panogen vapors actu- 
ally photographed themselves. No other light source 
was used. 


IT’S THE VAPOR ACTION! The photo, upper left, shows the effect of Panogen vapors at 


the time of application. The vapors are already beginning to 
cover every kernel of seed. 


¥ x In the photo above, you see the seed a few hours later. Note 


how a protective film of disease-destroying fungicide now com- 


Q QS EN pletely covers and protects each kernel of grain. 


Cty a When you sell or process seed, your reputation is at 


stake. Thorough protection from disease is business 


sits RY protection for you. 
im Cy Beg Panogen is used by agricultural authorities through- 


“\ Bs out the world as a standard for testing new seed- 
RQ treating products. This is your assurance that when 


: al you treat with Panogen, you are using the best avail- 


able fungicide. 
For a more detailed description of Panogen’s vapor 


tumediately following treatments action, write for the free The Benefits of a 
show red areas and faint red coloring. The black dots indicate Modern Seed Treatment. 

the millions of disease-destroying molecules which cling to each 

colored seed. 


Panel 2. A few minutes after treatment: Vapors are be- 

ginning to spread, making contact with adjacent seeds. Note B 
movement of vapors carrying fungicide molecules to seed sur- 

faces that may have originally had less treatment. 

Panel 3. A couple of hours after treatment: Vapors from 

the treated seeds have completely enveloped all seeds. These 

vapors penetrate every crack and crevice where disease spores 


may be lodged. COMPANY 
Panel 4. 24 to 48 hours after treatment: Disinfection is 
complete, thorough, permanent. The vapors carry no red dye, Division of Morton Chemical Company 


therefore, red coloring may not be visible on all seeds, but each 
kernel has been completely coated with the Panogen vapor. 
A chemical binding action locks this protection on every seed. 
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notify us dire 


That’s Tony Osterkamp on the telephone and his son, Joe, seated at the desk. With an extension telephone 
right in the dairy barn and others in the house, they never have to miss or postpone an important call. 


This telephone helps keep 


a milk factory on schedule 


Tony Osterkamp ships 2600 gal- 
lons of milk a day from 500 produc- 
ing cows on his 40-acre farm near 
Santa Ana, California. 


70 tons of hay are fed each week. 
Cows freshen every few hours. The 
inseminator and veterinarian are on 


hand daily. Nine men work in shifts 
to keep milk running through pipe- 
lines to huge bulk tanks. 


Osterkamp’s extension telephone 
in his barn helps keep feed and milk 
flowing, men on the job, cattle 
healthy, breeding and buying timely. 


Today the telephone is a produc- 
tion tool for busy farmers. 


Chances are you could use an ex- 
tension telephone on your farm. Few 
farm tools return so much for so little 
outlay. Just call your telephone busi- 
ness office. They'll be glad to help. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


i 
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KEEPING UP 


IN AGRICULTURE 


®@ Insect Battle Shaping Up in California 

@ How Many Times Should Farmers Plow Corn? 
@ New Chemical for Johnson Grass Control 

. New Way to Ventilate Poultry Houses 


Rural Development Program Continues To Expand 


In 1958, for the third straight year, the National Rural 
Development Program was expanded to include additional 
counties and rural trade areas. 

Thirty states are now taking part in the program. Sixty- 
three counties and nine rural trade areas of two or more 
counties each are going forward with Rural Development 
programs. This makes a total of 102 counties directly in- 
volved at present. 


Helpful Insects Reared To Combat Mite Pests 


Scientists at the University of California have developed 
a mass production method that will permit thousands of 
beneficial insects to be placed in California citrus and 
avocado groves this spring. The beneficial insects are be- 
ing raised on mites which are raised in specially con- 
structed rearing chambers. In the spring the good insects 
which are feasting on these mites during the winter will 
be released in the orchards in the hope that they will take 
hold and thrive. 


New Way to Ventilate Poultry Houses 


A novel method of ventilating poultry houses has been 
developed through controlled tests at Ohio State University. 

In this new method, air in the poultry house is pulled 
down through the litter and out, using the litter itself as a 
filter. The experiment revealed that passing the air through 
the litter keeps it considerably drier than passing it over 
litter, and the pen air contains less ammonia. Birds did 
not appear to be affected adversely nor management prob- 
lems aggravated by this unconventional ventilation system. 

Cleanliness of the air is the most amazing result of the 
test, researchers say. The air coming from under the litter 
is less dusty than the air in most offices, and is clean 
enough to be passed over heat exchangers indefinitely with- 
out further filtering. 


Do Farmers Plow Too Much? 


A one-year study comparing conventional tillage with 
the newer “minimum tillage” method shows that the “once- 
over” method of tilling the soil produces just as large 
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a yield of corn per acre for an equal number of plants, 
and there is less corn loss at harvest time. 

Other results of this study show minimum tillage is best 
suited for coarse and medium textured soil. Although the 
rate of planting and the germination tended to be more 
uneven, there was a saving in time and farmers are ac- 
cepting the minimum tillage method of preparing the 
soil for corn production. 


Essay Contest Part of Farm-City Week 


As part of Farm-City Week celebration in New Hamp- 
shire, they had a unique essay contest. Winners were pre- 
sented with complete Christmas dinners. 

The essays on “Partners in Progress” were written ex- 
planations of how both city and farm people depend on 
each other for prosperity and progress. This is a unique 
idea for Farm-City Week which you might adapt to your 
area next year. 


High Moisture Corn Good For Dairy Cows 


Dairy cows do well on high moisture corn providing it 
is not too wet. That’s the conclusion reached by dairy re- 
searchers at the Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station. 

In noting results of a one-year test, the researchers re- 
port that butterfat production of the cows in the group 
stayed about the same. Milk production, however, did vary 
and cows fed the corn containing the most moisture drop- 
ped the most in production. 


FDA Okays Marketing Food Crops 
Treated With Microbial Pesticide 


The Food and Drug Administration has permitted a 
temporary exemption for microbial pesticide treatment 
of food and feed crops. 

The FDA exemption provides authorization for the first 
time to apply this type of pesticide directly to food crops. 

The microbial pesticides will be used this year as a dust 
or spray to protect crops against insect pests including cab- 
bage looper, imported cabbage worm, alfalfa caterpillar, 
and certain other moth-type insects that, in the worm stage 
of growth, feed on and destroy crops. 
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New Chemical For Johnson Grass Control 


A new weed killer, Ortho C-56 Johnson Grass Killer, 
has proved effective in field tests and promises to become 
one of the important chemical aids to cotton growers. 

The new chemical has a phytotoxic effect, and also acts 
to increase the penetrating qualities of the herbicidal oils 
with which it is mixed. It has no systemic or residual ef- 
fect, however, thus eliminating any danger of incurring soil 
sterility — the chief disadvantage of other effective weed 
killers developed in recent years. 


Novel Discovery Will Aid Sheep Industry 

Sheep raising in difficult cobalt-deficient areas has been 
revolutionized by a discovery made last year in Australia. 
This discovery, known as the “cobalt bullet,” is about to 
be released in the United States. 

This cobalt bullet is a hard object about the size of a 
thimble and is administered directly into the gullet by 
an oesophageal tube-like gun. The bullet remains in the 
paunch releasing a constant, regular stream of cobalt into 
the animal's system. 

The length of time the cobalt bullet lasts is not yet 
determined as the discovery is scarcely two years old, but 
it is believed to be some years. 

Cobalt is necessary to sheep to produce Vitamin B,. 
which is essential in blood formation. 


National Livestock Loss Prevention Year 


All this year, month by month, The American Founda- 
tion for Animal Health plans to emphasize health prob- 
lems of animals which cause farrners and ranchers to lose 
two billion dollars a year. he Foundation plans to tackle 
one major problem each month — and in several months 
some of the lesser causes. They would like to have your 
cooperation with this project. 


Retail Food Sales Up 6 Percent 


U, S. demand for farm products is strong and growing. 
In the first nine months of 1958, sales at retail food stores 
were 6 percent above the same period of 1957 as both 
prices received by farmers and marketing spreads rose. 


COMING SOON... 


in BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Highlights of future articles 


and features you'll want to 


read. Look for them! 


BEEP PHONE COUNTY AGENT... 
Here’s how a Pennsylvania county agent 
uses the telephone to bring his radio audi- 
ence on-the-scene reports. Don’t miss this 
first-hand report. You'll get valuable tips 
on how you can improve your own radio 
programs with the telephone. 


THE AGRICULTURAL STORY — 

FROM THE NEWSMAN’S ANGLE .. . 
What do news reporters dislike about the 
way they are treated by professional agri 
cultural workers? . . . Can you get a news 
reporter to do a better job covering agri- 
cultural events in your area? .. . These and 
many other helpful questions will be an- 
swered in this special interview with a news- 
man to help you improve relations with 
your local editor. 


IN OREGON — A BOOM IN ADULT 

EDUCATION ... 
Farmers in Oregon are turning out by 
the hundreds for adult evening classes - 
taught by a vo-ag instructor . . . How have 
these far-Western teachers developed such 
a spirited interest in education? You'll find 
the answer to this question in this exclu- 
sive Better Farming Methods feature. 


USING THE TOOLS OF COUNSELING ... 
The third in a series of articles on guid- 
ance and counseling by E. V. Walton ol 
Texas A & M college . . . Outlines the use 
of many counseling tools including the 
Mooney Problem Check Sheet with a list 
of 330 problems most common to young- 
sters plus a handy list of booklets and tests 
for counseling . . . This article is a must 


for progressive vo-ag teachers. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS 


by Jay Richter 


The hassle over farm legislation in Washington continues 


in 1959. On the scene observers see a deadlock with little 


except piecemeal legislation in sight during the year. 


Farm Legislation in ‘59? 


Don’t count on more than 
piecemeal farm legislation 
this year. 


Major overhaul of present farm 
programs is not being talked up 
here, either by Congress or the 
farm groups. 

We may extend the sugar act 
this year, Senate Ag. Chairman 
Allen Ellender (D.,La.) says, and 
something ought to be done about 
wheat. I doubt, he adds, that very 
much will happen. 

Congressman Harold Cooley (D., 
N.C.), chairman of the House Ag 
committee, has said substantially 
the same thing as Mr. Ellender. 
Cooley's recent meeting with lead- 
ers of the big farm organizations 
was an effort, he said, to get them 
into “substantial agreement” on 
“important areas of the farm pro- 
gram.” 

The meeting was pretty much a 
bust, which surprised nobody very 
much. Policies adopted at the an- 
nual sessions of the farm groups 
this winter made it plain they are 
no nearer to agreement than in 
previous years. 

They agreed at the session with 
Mr. Cooley that something ought 
to be done about wheat, but did 
not agree on what it should be. 
The soil bank should be extended, 
it was generally thought, but how 
far and in what direction was not 
determined. 

Secretary Benson, meantime, will 
ask for just what he’s been after 
for the past six years — lower price 
supports and more freedom to 
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plant. He may try, now that corn 
is off the parity scale, to do the 
same thing for wheat, and perhaps 
tobacco and peanuts. 

Mr. Benson's national advisory 
commission has recommended that 
supports be based on a percentage 
of the actual market price for pre- 
vious years. This is what has been 
done with corn for 1959. Support 
will be 90 per cent of the 1956-58 
market average (although the floor 
may go no lower than 65 per cent 
of parity, a protection insisted 
upon by Congress). 

The Farm Bureau also wants to 
shift crop supports to the percent- 
age-of-market basis. It would not be 
surprising if Secretary Benson sug- 
gests to Congress that this be done. 

Here is how it looks for various 
proposals as the new Congress gets 
down to business: 


WHEAT. The choice appears to 
be between a revised “domestic 
parity” plan favored by most wheat 
groups, the Farmers Union, and 
Grange, or proposals of the Secre- 
tary. 

Mr. Benson is sure to ask for 
lower price support. He'll want to 
end exemptions from quota penal- 
ties for farmers with 15 acres or 
less, and to close present loopholes 
in quota-allotment rules. Varying 
loan levels for different types of 
wheat are favored by the Secretary. 

A blended price floor, based on 
exports and domestic use of wheat, 
is a feature of the domestic parity 
or “two-price” wheat plan as it is 
sometimes called. The floor might 
figure out at about $2 per bushel, 


a prop that is certainly much high- 
er than Benson wants. To get top 
support under the domestic parity 
program, however, a grower would 
have to place a substantial amount 
of cropland in the soil bank. 


TOBACCO. Disturbed by the 
threat of further loss of foreign 
markets, producers, the industry, 
and farm groups have worked up 
a proposal to freeze support for 
flue-cured and burley tobacco at 
the 1958 level. The floor would be 
allowed to rise only as old parity — 
and production costs — went up. 

New parity has brought succes- 
sive price increases in recent years, 
and would be sacrificed in hopes 
of maintaining markets. 

Whether the Secretary will go 
along with the proposals of the 
tobacco people is doubtful. He in- 
dicates he thinks a price rollback, 
rather than just a freeze, is neces- 
sary to keep tobacco from being 
“priced out of the market.” 

Congress, in the face of disagree- 
ment, may decide to let the present 
program ride, Market prices for 
tobacco, meantime, figure to go up 
about another 5 percent this year. 


FOOD STAMP PLAN. Much 
more attention may be given to this 
proposal this year than in the past 
15 that it has been kicking around 
on Capitol Hill, Reason is that the 
purpose of the program is to up- 
grade American diets, as well as to 
firm up markets. This notion has 
appeal for city Congressmen who 
have grown in numbers and 
strength on Capitol Hill. 

Cut-rate sales of food surpluses 
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would be made to certified families 
with low income. Stamps would 
entitle the holders to the discounts 
at grocery stores. 

Protective foods such as milk and 
meats would be featured under the 
plan whose chief backer is George 
Aiken (R., Vt.), top ranking GOP 
members of the Senate Ag commit- 
tee. Mr. Aiken has introduced his 
“national food allotment” legisla- 
tion every year for 15 years, and 
says he will do it again this year. 


City Editors Blast Farm Program 
There is more than a touch of 
irony in the present USDA budget 
situation. While the Secretary 
searches for ways to reduce funds 
for department agencies, farm 


[ JASPER TWEED | 
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“We can't afford a coo-coo clock.” 


spending is soaring, and may con- 
tinue to go up throughout the next 
fiscal year, 


The reason, of course, is the high 
cost of price supports. While guar- 
antees to farmers are lower, overall 
losses on loans and purchases are 
greater due to the heavy produc- 
tion. 

And there is another irony for 
you. The more efficient farmers be- 
come, it seems, the larger the agri- 
cultural subsidy figure becomes — 
the louder the squawk from the 
cities about how producers are be- 
ing “pampered.” Another round of 
critically hot comment about the 
farm program in the city press is 
under way. 

The city papers and magazines 
have the figures to make a sorry 
story when they want to slant it 
that way. 

CCC losses for 16 months end- 
ing this past Nov. | mounted to 
more than $14 billion. The USDA 
appropriation for the present fis- 
cal year is about $5 billion, or the 
highest to date. 


Yet, more money will be needed 
before the fiscal year ends on July 
| to cover support obligations. Ac- 
tual spending for this budget year 
figures to rise almost to $7 billion. 

One result of such figures is con- 
siderable talk of slashing farm 
spending by setting flat dollar lim- 
its on the amount of support pay- 
ments made on each commodity. 
This idea is being pushed hard by 
some members of President Eisen- 
hower’s immediate official family. 

End 


ECHOES 


Our readers speak up 


on vo-ag curriculum 


MORE LETTERS ON BECEMBER EDITORIAL 


May I take this opportunity to say that 
I value Better Farming Methods highly and 
I know that Maine teachers have a high 
regard for it. I would especially com 
mend you for your editorial in the recent 
December issue which, in my opinion, is 
very sound and should help to dispel some 
of the fog and haze surrounding the ob- 
jectives of vocational agriculture. — John 
A. Snell, director, agricultural education, 
Department of Education, Augusta, Me. 


I want to congratulate you upon the De- 
cember issue of your magazine. I was par 
ticularly interested in reading your editor- 
ial in the back of the magazine and am 
delighted with the stand that you are offi- 
cially taking concerning the teaching of re 
lated occupations by teachers of vocational 
agriculture. — W. T. Spanton, director, Ag- 
ricultural Education Branch, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, Washington 25, D. C, 


It certainly was a pleasure to read your 
editorial in the December issue of Better 
Farming Methods. I am in complete agree 
ment with your statements and feel sure 
that 90 percent or more of the vo-ag teach 
ers in West Virginia have the same philo 
sophy of vocational education in agricul 
ture. 

Between October 25 and December 12, 
we held a three-hour meeting at each of 
the eleven districts in our state. These meet- 
ings were a follow-up of our 1958 Vo-Ag 
Teachers’ Conference which was based on 
the theme, “Continued Progress Through 
Evaluation”. The eleven meetings were de- 
voted primarily to the discussion of the 
total Vo-Ag program necessary for West 
Virginia in the future. The conclusions 
reached in each of these meetings closely 
correspond to the statements made in your 
editorial. 

As long as all of us subscribe to this 
philosophy, we can continue to provide a 
worthwhile course of vocational instruction 
to farm people of all ages — a course that 
meets the needs and desires of those who 
enroll. 

I hope that you will keep up the good 
work of providing progressive leadership to 
the total program of vocational education 
in agriculture. — H. E. Edwards, state su- 
pervisor, vocational agriculture, Department 
of Education, Charleston, W. Va 


I read your editorial in the December 
issue with interest. It is a fact that the idea 
of training for jobs in related agricutural 
occupations has caused much confusion 

To my mind, most of this confusion was 
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What about the future curriculum for vocational agriculture? 


Here are more letters from our readers in response to an 


editorial in the December 1958 issue on vo-ag curriculum. 


unnecessary. In fact, you very clearly pre- 
sent the solution in your second from the 
last paragraph. You definitely state that 
. business and manufacturing concerns 
prefer to hire boys with a general back- 
ground type of agricultural training... ” 
I certainly agree that it is vital that the 
people employed in related agricultural 
occupations have a basic understanding of 
production farming and the people who 
are working on and operating farms, 


It seems very clear, therefore, that we 
agriculture teachers need not change our 
training programs but rather that we in- 
form our pupils and the public of the op- 
portunities available in business and in- 
dustry for agriculturally trained young 
men. -- Kenneth W. Milligan, instructor, 
vocation agriculture, Stockbridge, Mass. 


Your December editorial makes refer- 
ence to the confusion existing in vo-ag. 
This confusion and the closing of ag de- 
partments has worried me for some time. 
It has worried me because we seem to be 
losing vo-ag at a time when we need it 
the most. 

Frank, our present vo-ag program is the 
finest teaching program in the U.S. and 
it should be left pretty much as it is. 
Our difficulty is that we are preparing 
farmers instead of teaching boys. We are 
constantly telling the public that vo-ag 
and FFA are for farm boys who are plan- 
ning to be farmers. At once we restrict 
the program to a limited few. How long 
do you think 4-H would last if they re- 
stricted membership only to farm boys and 
girls, providing they were planning to be 
farmers or farmerettes? Furthermore, the 
success of 4-H lies in their desire to de- 
velop the individual . and not to 
prepare the individual for a definite vo- 
cation. 

I have noticed when I discuss vo-ag with 
civic groups, service clubs, and farmers too, 
that they are not much interested in pre- 
paring boys for farming, but just as soon 
as I mention character building and the 
development of skills they at once sit up 
and take notice. 

At a time when rural delinquency is at 
an all time high a sound agricultural pro- 
gram for all rural youth could render a 
great service to our nation. In fact, we 
don’t have to limit agriculture to rural 
youth or to boys. 

Just think how wonderful it would be if 
every child in the U. S. could spend at 
least one year with a teacher of agricul- 
ture where he could enjoy the benefits of 
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a small class and be an individual, not a 
member. Think what it would mean to 
him to have the teacher stop at his home 
and meet his family. A project would pro- 
vide him with a sound outlet for his 
thoughts, his emotions, and his energy. 

You might be inclined to say, the law 
reads “to prepare boys for farming. How 
can I meet the requirements of the law?” 
To which I will say, we are not meeting 
the requirements of the law now. Here 
in the industrial Northeast the majority 
of our students are not from the farm and 
the majority of them will not go into 
farming, although many of them will go 
into related fields. 

We have not planned our agriculture 
programs on the needs of the people, but 
on the needs of the farm. We have not 
set up our program to develop a courageous 
and spirited farm youth. We haye set up 
our programs to make the farm more 
profitable. We have turned away from 
rural people as we would turn away from 
a storm. Because of this, vo-ag is now in 
trouble. 


For years I have battled with our state 
officials over the practice of judging pro- 
ject books on the basis of profit. To me 
the project program is a teaching device, 
a device to teach a boy self reliance, to 
develop his powers of observation, to teach 
him some of life’s most glorious lessons, 
and the success of a project should be 
measured by how much the boy has 
learned and not by how much he has made. 

In general, the job of vo-ag is to pre- 
pare a boy (or girl) to live the good life. 
Thus prepared, he will make good in the 
calling of his choice. If he chooses a field 
other than ag, he will always be con- 
siderate of ag. — Jo Simon, R. D. 3, Mount 
Pleasant, Pa. 


Certainly I am very pleased with all 
your letters on the December editorial in 
Better Farming Methods. As I said t 
I am certainly no expert in this matte? of 
revising the curriculum of vocational cgri- 
culture. However, I do believe that éach 
of us should give the matter very grave 
concern in the coming months. 


With farm numbers continually declin- 
ing, how long will it be before we get 
serious attacks on the vo-ag program. As 
soon as it becomes politically expedient 
to attack vo-ag you can bet there will be 
plenty of politicians ready to hop all over 
the program. 

We need to anticipate these things in ad- 
vance and make some plans about what 


we can do to avoid such a situation. I hope 
each of you will read very carefully the 
series of articles which E. V. Walton of 
Texas A & M College is writing for Better 
Farming Methods on guidance and counsel- 
ing. The articles are easy to read because 
of the way they are written, and they con- 
tain some real food for thought. 

I would certainly appreciate letters from 
any of you who have definite ideas about 
changes in the vo-ag teaching methods.— 
Editor 


STUDENT TRAINEE PROGRAM 


I would like to comment briefly on the 
concept of summer field experience for 
agricultural students, as discussed by an 
article in the December issue of BFM en- 
titled, “Industrial Experience Can Improve 
Vo-Ag Classes,” by Elmo S. Renoll. 

In this regard, I would like to state that 
the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture has had a rather productive program 
of “Student Trainee” employment for col- 
lege students. . . 

I have had occasion to observe the op- 
portunities this program affords agricul- 
tural, engineering, and forestry majors in 
summer and full-time employment with 
the USDA. With this “Student Trainee” 
program, both the government and the 
student realize material gains. It affords 
the student the opportunity of actually 
working in his chosen field of endeavor, 
and, by so doing enables him to reaffirm 
or change decisions he has made concern- 
ing his future occupation. Conversely, this 
program helps the Soil Conservation Serv- 
ice acquire rapid production from its new 
full-time employees that have participated 
in this “Student Trainee” program. — 
Robert E. Lee, work unit conservationist, 
Soil Conservation Service, Wakefield, R.I. 


WANTS SPEECHMAKING ARTICLE 


Some time ago I read an article on mak- 
ing better speeches, and I believe it was in 
your October 1958 issue. However, I'm not 
sure, and cannot find the issue. Could you 
please advise me as to whether or not you 
did publish such an article? If so, I will 
try to locate a copy from a_ neighboring 
teacher as I wish it for the files. — Ken- 
neth J. Condit, vo-ag instructor, Washburn, 
Tl. 


Mr. Condit got a copy of Earl Ken- 
namer’s article, “So You Want to Become 
a Better Speaker”, which appeared in the 
August 1958 issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods. 
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POULTRY 
JUDGING 


PICTORIAL 


Test your knowledge of 


poultry judging with this 
special four-hen class of 
Rhode Island Reds. Consid- 
er yourself an expert if 
you get them all placed in 
the right order. 


@ Last month many of you tried & 

your hand at judging a special @ 
class of White Leghorn’s in a Bet- 
ter Farming Methods judging pic- 
torial. 

This month we have one very 
similar except this time, instead of 
White Leghorns, we have Rhode 
Island Red hens. 

Again, the photographs were made 
by S. A. Wollman at the University 
of Connecticut. The hens were se- 
lected from the Storrs Egg Laying 
Test by F. A. Ryan, laying test super- 
visor. The hens were chosen with 
sufficient differences to make a good 
judging class. 

Pictured here is a full wing spread 
and head view in addition to the 
side view so that you may study the 
relationship between wing molt and 
egg production. We have a limited 
number of these pictorials available ,; 
free to our readers. They will be * 
given on a first come, first served 
basis. Send requests to: Poultry Pic- 
torial, Better Farming Methods, 
Sandstone Building, Mount Morris, 
Illinois. These judging pictorials 
will be sent to you without charge 
as long as the supply lasts. 


For the correct placing in this 
class of Rhode Island Reds, please 
turn to page 60 in this issue of 
Better Farming Methods. 
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Future Farmer leaders in Wayne county, Ohio, have come up 
with their own version of Farm-City Week. They can tell you about 


OPERATING 


A FARM-CITY 


YOUTH EXCHANGE 


@ FUTURE FARMERS in Wayne 

County, Ohio have come up 
with their own version of Farm- 
City Week. Like the national 
counterpart, it is pointed toward bet- 
ter rural-urban understanding. 


It’s an interesting experiment in 
contrasts when an FFA member is 
host to a city teen-ager for a week. 
Students from the Cleveland area, 
fifty miles away spend a week on 
the farm of a “country cousin” each 
fall. Later in the year a representa- 
tive of each of the county's Future 
Farmer chapters is transplanted into 
the daily routine of a student in a 
large, metropolitan high school. 


Are the boys enthusiastic about 


by Howard L. Miller 
Ohio State University 


the project? You bet! During the 
week’s exchange, teenage outlooks 
are considerably broadened and 
many lasting friendships result. “I 
feel like I've known him all my 
life,” Future Farmer Wayne Mumaw 
said after just three days of playing 
host to his city friend Wayne Florek 
of Cuyahoga Heights, a Cleveland 
suburb. The two made the rounds 
on daily chores where hogs are a 
number one interest and then at- 
tended classes at nearby Smithville 
High where Loy Clark is the vo-ag 
teacher, In the spring the process 


“Never thought I'd be feeding hogs before 
going to school,” Wayne Florek (city visitor) 
observed as he and Wayne Mumaw (country 
cousin) fill one of the self-feeders. 


will be repeated, this time in the 
city school where Florek is inter- 
ested in engineering. 

The boys become “one of the fam- 
ily” in both farm and city homes and 
follow schedules quite different 
from their own. During busy weeks, 
one becomes a kind of “double” for 
the other and time really flies. Since 
boys are away from their own classes 
for a full week they are carefully 
selected so that they may keep up 
on their assignments. “Boys may 
even bring along some home-work 
so that they don’t get too far be- 
hind while gathering some new ex- 
periences.” 


If you were to pin down any of 


Like the National Farm-City Week, a special pro- 
gram developed in Wayne county, Ohio, is aimed 
at better understanding between farm and city 
people. 

Actually, the program is an exchange one between 
students of the Cleveland schools and schools in 
rural areas near that city. During the exchange the 
farm boys attend classes at city schools and city 
boys attend classes at the rural schools. What's 
more, the city boys get a chance to help do farm 
chores during their visit. 

Students selected for this exchange are carefully 
screened before being accepted. 
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Besides participating in the more serious activities, 
the exchange students get a chance to mix in social 
events together. 


Participation in the program is entirely voluntary 
and all chapters in the area have delegates each 
year. 


Of course the youngsters are very enthusiastic 
about the program and enjoy learning more about 
how the other fellow lives. Teachers and school offi- 
cials are also enthusiastic about the program and 
suggest that if you are looking for a good activity in 
community relations, try a farm-city exchange. 
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“The starter is up here,” Wayne Mumaw tells Cuyahoga Heights 
visitor Wayne Florek as he demonstrates tractor operation. 


District FFA President Willard Stoll welcomes the city guests to the 


country green-hand initiation and banquet. The Cleveland students 
were guests at the dinner sponsored by the county's FFA chapters. 


the boys regarding their week’s visit 
you'd get some interesting comments. 
but as one summed it up, “We've 
learned that it really doesn’t mat- 
ter where you live, its the guy that 
counts.” That’s the way most of the 
fellows looked at it. They found “reg- 
ular guys” in both rural and urban 
surroundings. “I've certainly changed 
a lot of my ideas about the farm,” 
one of the Parma seniors observed 
after a week in the country. 


How The Project Started 


The unique, Farm-City exchange 
is an imaginative product of the 
county’s vo-ag teachers and their 
county superintendent of schools. 
Cleveland is just an hour's drive 
away and contact was easy with sev- 
eral suburban school principals. The 
city school men were also interested 
in the possibilities and have always 
cooperated in the program. Arrange- 
ments are cleared with all schools 
involved and then the boys, teachers 
and parents work out the details. 

The “ground rules” of the project 
are simple, but are followed closely 
to maintain a successful and con- 
tinuing activity. Its designed to have 
a built-in public relations value. 
Every year it makes the pages of 
the local newspapers. Here is the 
list of suggestions that is given to 
all prospective participants: 


*Boys should be from good, rep- 
resentative homes and be of sound, 
moral character. 


*They should be able to speak 


well and make public appearances. 
*They should be non-smokers, 


*City boys should be willing to 
get up early and enter into the daily 
routine of farm life. 


*Suitable clothing should be in- 
cluded to fit in the daily: life of the 
host. 


*Boys should not bring their own 
automobiles. 


The city teen-agers usually come 
to the farm in October when corn 
picking is in full swing and foot- 
ball spirit is high. In sports, the 
boys find an almost immediate and 
usually mutual interest. the 
Spring the Future Farmers follow 
the life of their city host in the 
classes of a large suburban school. 
Here they are amazed at the im- 
mense size of the student body, per- 
haps 3000 or more in the upper 
three grades. 

They envy the great number of 
courses available and admit that sub- 
jects seem tougher and that the 
“kids really have to dig in.” Except 
for one city school in the county, 
the FFA boys attend classes in 
schools of 200 to 400 students. When 
the week’s activity is over, the par- 
ents of both families have Sunday 
dinner together and the visitor re- 
turns to his normal routine. 

Participation in the program is 
entirely voluntary and not all chap- 
ters may have delegates every year. 
Boys are selected by teachers and 
school officials and written permis- 


sion of parents. Plans are completed 
early in the school year by the vo-ag 
teachers and the school principals. 

Last fall the six city students were 
special guests of the county FFA 
chapters at their annual green-hand 
initiation and banquet. Suburbs 
Parma and Cuyahoga Heights sent 
delegates for the exchange this past 
year. Since all were not from the 
same school, it was an opportunity 
to become acquainted and to meet 
the Future Farmer hosts. 

The city students are fascinated 
with the great amount of farm me- 
chanization, “I never knew a tractor 
could do so many things,” one com 
mented, They are also impressed 
with the degree of “know-how” re- 
quircd to operate the modern farm. 
Obvious too is the responsibility 
which farm boys must shoulder and 
also the amount of capital that many 
of them handle in their farming pro 
gram. 


City Boys Like Farm 


For some of the boys, it may be 
their first visit to a farm, others 
may have spent summer vacations o1 
visited in the country, but none have 
ever taken on the role of a farmer. 
After a week one of the boys said, 
“No one can tell me that just any 
one can be a farmer these days!” 
The “city cousins” help with chores 
or with field work and with the 
hundred and one things always left 
to do on a farm. Teachers may a1 
range visits to observe other types of 
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Try This TEAMED-POWER 


Proved the top combination in plowing 


You’re top man when you command this power 
team—an Oliver tractor, an Oliver plow. This very 
tractor was paired with an Oliver 4240 plow to 
whip all others in the National Plowing Contest. 


THE TRACTOR is the Oliver 770, the 
just-right size for most farms. You’ve heard about 
its power...and its economy is equally well recog- 
nized. But it’s the usable power that gives you the 
edge...the Power-Booster Drive that brings you 
emergency power at the flick of a lever, actually 
doubles your working speeds...the Power-Trac- 
tion Hitch that bears down when the going gets 
rough, throws more weight onto your rear wheels. 


Now, team up this power with... 


THE PLOW The famed 5440 semi- 
mounted. Designed to end your three biggest slow- 
downs: Trash—won’t pile up with Oliver’s high 
clearance. Sharpening—unnecessary with Raydex 
replaceable shares. Breakage—not with Oliver’s 
trip bottom. 

How can you lose with a team like this? A team 
that’s proved itself a winner. A team that’s matched 
to your job as no other team in farming. See it in 
action and you’ll agree—there’s nothing like 
Oliver’s TEAMED-POWER to put you out in front! 

THE OLIVER CORPORATION, 
400 W. Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois. 


See YourOLIVER 
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farming so that they may return 
with a broad view of agriculture, at 
least as represented in a single 
county. 

As juniors and seniors, the boys 
find a common interest in high 
school courses. They attend classes 
with their host and observe others 
in which they have a particular in- 
terest. 

City students are intrigued with 
the practical aspects of vo-ag courses 
based on actual farm problems. The 
Future Farmers are equally inter- 
ested in the curriculum made pos- 
sible by large school units. 

During class visits it is not un- 
usual for both farm and city boys 
to be asked to express their observa- 
tions to a section of American Prob- 
lems, Civics or perhaps in a course 
they are taking in their own school. 
Vo-ag classes may set aside a period 


or two to discuss rural-urban con- ere S WW) 
trasts with their visitor. This enables 


new Diphacin 
all students in the department to 


share in the value of the exchange. s Pa 
But all is not work or school — or 
even serious interests in this ex- 


change program. There's time for 
fun too. Boys meet each others 
friends. attend club and activity Diphacin is made with a potent new anticoagulant chemical called ‘‘diphacinone’’. 
meetings, exchange “teen-talk” and It's completely clean, odorless and tasteless. 


soon discover that farmers are not Diphacin is vacuum packed so it will not become stale or rancid. And the rats 
“hicks” or “squares.” Conversely the like it. Bait shyness by rodents never becomes a problem with Diphacin. So it 


rural boys learn that not many of will get even the big, tough rats that are unusually hard to kill. 
their urban neighbors are really 


“hot-rodders” or juvenile  delin- 
quents. They learn that not many 
teen-agers approve of such behavior. 


Rodents eat right out of the self-feeder can (see photo). You can recommend 
Diphacin with the assurance it will kill within 4-7 days, and it's safe around 
children and animals when used as directed. 


In a week they will attend school Diphacin has been tested and approved by the leading research laboratories 4 
events, parties, dances and visit the in the country. Vacuum packed Diphacin is available at the better farm, drug 
local “hang-out.” The hosts may and grocery stores in your area. 


“fix-up” dates for special occasions 
and on Sunday they will attend 
church together. Wrap it all up and 


it goes a long way in bringing under- HOW 
standing and widening youthful DIPHACIN / 
horizons. TIN SERVES 


“The plan is great,” one summed ASA 
up. “I only wish more boys could FEEDING 
take part, and maybe girls would en- 


L 


joy such a program too.” Some Snes. STATION _ Open canwith key Push can in with Invert can to form 
In friendships are already in the 


making as boys frequently corres- 
pond and may pay return visits a 


year or two later to a “country” or Ne a 
“city” cousin. Both teachers and CW 

school officials are enthusiastic about 

the program and suggest, “If you're 

looking for a good activity in com- 


hacin 


change.” End. (JUST SAY “DIE-FAS-IN”) 
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FARMERS OF TOMORROW _ 


PURINA VISITS 


Kathy and Jeff Biackburn have gained much experience with 
cattle as ciub projects and on their practical family farm. 


Brother and sister 
prove ability in cattle raising 


Among the young people looking 
ahead to careers in agriculture are 
Kathy and Jeff Sescibeen of Route 
1, Frankfort, Indiana. 


Jeff has been active in youth work 
for six years and Kathy is in her 
fourth year of participation. Their 
cattle, shown at Clinton County 
Fair, have won a reserve grand 
championship, two first-place rib- 
bons, plac "second three times, 
third t times, fourth twice, and 
fifth once. 


Now a junior in Rossville High 
School, Jeff plans to go to Purdue 
and study agriculture. He will take 
a broad practical experience with 
him for he has raised Angus, Short- 
horn and Hereford cattle and has 
worked with his father on the family 
grain-and-livestock farm. 


Kathy, a freshman at Rossville 
High, plans to attend Purdue or Ball 


State and prepare for a teaching 
career. She, too, will have a fine 
background in practical farm living. 
In addition to her cattle projects, 
she has worked with clothing, food 
preparation and baking. 

Purina congratulates these ““Farmers 
of Tomorrow” on their success of 
the past and on their future plans. 


& 


Stephenson Grain Elevators, of 
Sedalia, Indiana, has served the 
Blackburn family farm for many 
years. Jeff and Kathy, who fit their 
show stock on Purina Chows, have 
received much help and encourage- 
ment from their Purina Dealer. 
There’s a Purina Service Center near 
you, ready to help you with your 
feeding and management problems 
whether you're feeding stock for 
show or for market. 


reen PURINA... vou CAN DEPEND ON THE CHECKERBOARD 
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This is the second in a series of 

articles on the problem of guidance and 
counseling of vo-ag students. 

The first article, in January 1959 

Better Farming Methods, pointed out the need 
for a guidance program. Now, here are 

some definite ways to get the program started 
in your classroom. We'll even supply you 
with a list of helpful material to 

put your guidance program in gear! And, 
next month you'll find more helpful 


information in the third article of the series. 


by E. V. Walton, tead, Ag Education Dept., Texas A & M College 


Breakinc STUDENT BARRIERS 


@ So you have problem students in your class. They 
give you trouble, they give other people trouble — 
they even give themselves trouble! 

Of course you hope that only a few of them will fall 
by the wayside and end up being delinquent, poor 
citizens, occupationally unhappy or generally mal- 
adjusted. You hope the majority of them will be 
reasonably useful, fairly happy, and able to live in 
harmony in a democratic society. 

Your contributions to their lives have consisted in 
teaching leadership, good fellowship, appreciation for 
the science of agriculture and the understandings and 
abilities needed in agriculture or related occupations. 

Sometimes you look at your students and wonder. 
The task seems to be formidable. There is something 
between you and your students. A barrier — a hazy 
something competing for your time and efforts. 

There really is a barrier. It consists of the unsolved 
problems and worries each student has. Your Voca- 
tional Agriculture I boys average about 32 vertical 
obstacles between them and their goals. Your Voca- 
tional Agriculture II students have moved into an 
increasingly complicated social structure and they 


have accumulated about ten additional problems 
They are really mixed up! 

Your Vocational Agriculture II] and IV boys may 
not have quite so many problems but their worries 
are more significant and deep seated. They have 
changed their concern with health and physical de- 
velopment, for instance, to concern with love, mar- 
riage, and their vocational future. 

How can you help clear the road for them? First, 
you must have a genuine and sincere concern for their 
lives, Second, they must know this and believe in you. 
No one can tell you how these two things are done. 
Mainly it is something within your heart which has 
been interpreted to them through your teachings and 
actions. 

Let us suppose you are a good teacher, sincerely 
dedicated to your profession, and you have established 
rapport. Let us also suppose that you have carefully 
examined your course of study and decided where 
you can take the time for guidance and counseling. 
Perhaps you decide that some of the production prac- 
tices you have been teaching could be reduced. Maybe 
you decide that specific teaching on application of 
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insecticides could be reduced. You 
have taught the scientific principles 
and have developed the ability in 
your students to “find out for them- 
selves.” You also have the uncom- 
fortable feeling that much of the in- 
formation you teach beyond scien- 
tific principles is obsolete in six 
months anyway. 

No matter where you decide to 
squeeze your crowded curriculum, 
try to set aside at least ten periods 
per class for guidance and counsel- 
ing. Put it in your teaching plan. 

There are several approaches you 
may now take but whatever one you 
choose, make it casual. Youngsters 
are somewhat on guard these days 
about being classified as special cases 
or juvenile problems. 

You may set aside one day in the 
week for specific teaching on guid- 
ance and counseling. One thing you 
will need is a scrapbook of clippings 
about the problems of youth and 
problem youths. The papers and 
magazines are full of them. You can 
build a good one by continuous alert- 
ness. These clippings are always 
good to introduce an hour of inter- 
ested and animated discussion. 

Think how your class would an- 
alyze and discuss these topics: 


@ “Four teen agers die in flaming 
high speed crash.” Why? What made 
them act that way? What did they 
really want? 


@ “Study shows youth worried 
about jobs.” 


@ “Police arrest 20 teen agers for 
vandalism.” 


@ “What do girls find attractive 
about boys?” 


@ “Money troubles worry young 
Americans.” 


Reading any one of these articles 
aloud to a class and then asking for 
their opinions, analysis, and solu- 
tions will get a class off on a good 
approach to counseling. Your prim- 
ary goal is to find what your students 
worry about. 

A simple question on any of the 
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Guidance and counseling offers a real challenge to vo-ag teachers. 


This special series of articles are offered to help meet this challenge. 


Look for the third article in this series in March Better Farming Methods. 


topics which may be selected from 
a scrapbook will key off some won- 
derful problem solving oportunities 
for an alert teacher. You can visual- 
ize reading, “Money troubles worry 
young Americans” and then asking, 
“Do you have any problems along 
this line?” “What are your needs?” 
“What kind of help do you need?” 

With or aside from the “scrap- 
book” approach, visual aids are tre- 
mendously helpful. After you have 
used a few periods for discussion of 
some of the pressing problems affect- 
ing your students, you may want to 
present the boys with this decision. 

“How would you like to spend ad- 
ditional time in class on some of 
your problems?” 


There wiil be no doubt about the 
answer. It will be a hearty “Yes — 
lets do!” The students also will am- 
plify the list of problems they would 
like to have discussed. Some typical 
ones are: 


@ Not being attractive to girls 


@ Slow in getting acquainted at 
social affairs 


@ Unsure of my social etiquette 


@ Not getting along with my 
family 


@ Not knowing how to study 


@ Wanting to improve my ap- 
pearance 


Wise selection of visual aids to 
help answer some of these problems 
is important. The teacher should al- 
ways preview the movie; most good 
teachers know this. 

Introduce the topic for which the 
visual aid is selected by having the 
students list questions they would 
like to have answered. Discuss some 
of these questions and then show 
the movie. 

There are hundreds of excellent 
personal guidance films which lead 
to some of the most interesting group 
discussions you will ever have. A few 
of these are: 


1. Act Your Age 


. Developing Friendships 

. Self Conscious Guy 

. Dating Dos and Don'ts 

. Are You Popular? 

. Friendship Begins At Home 
. You And Your Parents 

. What To Do On A Date 


In the realm of vocational guid- 
ance, the following films will make 
your guidance hours come alive: 


@ Finding The Right Job 
@ You And Your Work 


@ How To Investigate Vocations 


@ Careers In Agriculture 


Both the good and poor student 
can profit markedly by films on edu- 
cational guidance. Here are some 
good ones: 


@ How to Judge Facts 


@ How to Write Your Term 
Paper 


@ How To Study 
@ How to Concentrate 


@ Homework, Studying On Your 
Own 


@ Making the Most of School 


Such films can be rented or pur- 
chased. The purchase price runs 
from $55 to $100 and most teachers 
prefer to rent. Better Farming Meth- 
ods will provide the address of firms 
where films can be rented or pur- 
chased, as well as a directory of the 
rental libraries. 

It is recommended that guidance 
time be set aside and utilized for at 
least half a semester, using a combin- 
ation of the scrapbook and visual 
aids approach, before you begin to 
use the regular “testing” tools avail- 
able in your school or to you as an 
individual counselor. 

The next article will give the steps 
and methods of using testing tools 
and of setting up a guidance library. 
Look for this article in the March 
issue of Better Farming Methods. 

End. 
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CASE. Engineers Bring 


EFFICIENCY 


to Manure Spreaders 


Until Case engineers broke with tradition and devel- 
oped the first V-belt spreader, PTO spreaders were 
basically adaptations of ground-drive models. 
Unloading and spreading capacity have therefore been 
somewhat limited. 

The first problem in V-belt spreader design was to 
fully utilize tractor power without overloading 
spreader drives and gears. Case engineers chose a 
shock-absorbing V-belt 400 inches long to carry power 


directly from the tractor PTO shaft to the spreader The new Case Ripl-Glide conveyor drive has five 
d ° h ] Thi li . th ti al pawls, or dogs, and an eccentric ratchet which 
rive wheel. 1s € iminated e convention power provide smooth, shock-free conveyor movement. 


train and provided smooth, waste-free power. To 
harness this increased power, a completely efficient 
new conveyor drive was designed which moves mate- 
rial to beaters and widespread in a smooth continu- 
ous flow. 

More usable PTO power also allowed faster unload- 
ing in a shorter distance. A new widespread with 18 
paddles spreads a 20% wider blanket of manure. 

Result—a genuinely modern manure spreader that 
for the first time makes maximum use of tractor power 
...amachine that brings important new economies to 
manure handling. 


proved the durability of new Case V-belt 
spreaders. Here, a dynamometer truck elec- 
tronically records stresses imposed in spreading 
large loads. 


J.1.CASE CO. # RACINE, WIS. 
Ist in Quality for Over 100 Years 
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Your local J. 1. Case dealer will be glad to arrange 
a field demonstration of the new V-belt spreader 
for student groups. 
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Things have changed quite a bit since the first 


county agent set out to improve the farmer's lot. 


But despite unequaled progress, one teaching 


device of the first county agent is still effective 


today. Here's a county agent's own story about — 


Despite much talk of chang- 
es in agriculture and discus- 
sions of changing methods in 
Extension work, there is one 
teaching technique that has 
worked through the years for 
Extension agents—the result 
demonstration. 

Indeed, members of the 


Jackson county, Arkansas, Ex- 
tension Service feel that result 


demonstrations are worth as 
much to them as another full- 
time worker would be. They 
feel that these demonstra- 
tions have a great effect on 
the rate of adoption of im- 
proved farming practices by 
farmers in their county. 

If you haven’t done so al- 
ready, why not plan one or 
several of these demonstra- 
tions in your area during the 
coming crop season. 
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THE RESULT 


@ HOW MUCH ARE result dem- 
onstrations worth? 

In Jackson county, Arkansas, we 
believe that result demonstrations 
are worth as much or possibly more 
to the Extension Service as another 
full-time worker. We base this state- 
ment on the fact that some 250 to 
300 individuals have stopped and 
studied a single field demonstration 
during one season! 

We're firmly sold on the result 
demonstration in the Jackson Coun- 
ty Extension Service. In 1957, in 
cooperation with the farmers, we 
conducted 16 result demonstrations 
and in 1958 another 23 were con- 
ducted. Each one of these demon- 
strations has been clearly marked 
with appropriate signs and are plac- 
ed in all of the major farm areas of 
the county. 


How to Choose Demonstration 

The kind of result demonstrations 
are based on need as determined by 
the County Agricultural Planning 


Committee. This year result demon- 
strations were conducted as follows: 


© Three on fertilization of cotton 

© Four on varieties of hybrid 
grain sorghum 

© One on cotton wilt control (soil 
fumigation) 

® Four on fertilization of soy- 
beans 

® Two on liming of cotton land 

® One on varieties of hybrid corn 

© Two on use of gibberelic acid 
on cotton 

® One on cotton insect control 

® Two on varieties of water- 
melons 

® One on fertilization of rice 

© One on varieties of cotton 


We center all our demonstrations 
around recommended practices. For 
example, in establishing a cotton 
fertilization demonstration, we start 
with a soil test. 

We figure a minimum of 16 hours 
is required to supervise and conduct 
each demonstration. We letter our 
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own signs on lumber donated by the 
lumber companies. 

John B. Baker, Jr., associate coun- 
tv agent, who is working with 66 
Farm and Home Development fami- 
lies, conducts some of the result 
demonstrations on farms of the 
families who are participating in 
this specialized phase of the Exten- 
sion Program. 

So far as possible, we locate each 
demonstration on a_ well-traveled 
road. Since the farmer benefits from 
the demonstration, we ask him to 
furnish the fertilizer, seed, and other 
ordinary production materials. We 
have found that the more the indi- 
viduals put into the demonstration, 
the more they feel a part of it. Just 
as soon as the crop is up to a stand 
we erect the signs. 

Result demonstrations are of little 
or no value unless the local people 
know about them. In writing our 
personal weekly news column, we 
mention the kind, location, and 
progress of the demonstrations. 


After the harvest, we release the re- 
sults in timely news articles. We 
also supply the results to the ap- 
propriate Extension specialist for 
their use in other areas. 

As a result of the popularity of 
the demonstrations in previous 
years, this year we had a number of 
farmers visit our office to discuss 
the need for different kinds of dem- 
onstrations. Several of them volun- 
teered their services and cooperation 
to get the Extension Service to place 
a result demonstration on_ their 
farm. 

Yes, we have seen groups from 
adjoining counties such as Veter- 
ans-On-Farm-Training classes visit 
one or more of the demonstrations. 
Each year one or more farm tours 
are conducted to study some of the 
demonstrations. The number and 
kind visited depends upon the in- 
terest of the group. 

This year we served as host for 
a tour of some of the demonstrations 
by representatives of the Arkansas 


by J. I. Coley 


Plant Food Educational Society. 

We, the Extension Agents, use 
the demonstrations in several ways. 
First of all, we want the people of 
Jackson county to know that they 
have an Agricultural Extension Serv- 
ice that is trying to improve the 
standard of living, especially of the 
rural people. These demonstrations 
help to shorten the time lag between 
research findings and their applica- 
tion on the farm. Thus, we feel they 
help to improve farm income in the 
county. 

In our Extension program, we 
have found that it pays to advertise. 
In addition to attracting attention 
of local people to our work, result 
demonstrations have caught the eye 
of travelers on an interstate highway 
that bisects our county. 

We use the information all dur- 
ing the year in interpretating our 
recommendations to farmers. “See- 
ing Is Believing” has proven to be 
an applicable addage in references 
to this important phase of our pro- 
gram. End. 
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Was EXTENSION SERVICE 


Fast, Low Cost 
EARTH MOVING 


WITH THE 


Hydraulic Control 
SCRAPER 


oe 
Precision Performance 


Using your own tractor ond the 24 yard Eversman 
Scraper, you can do most earth moving jobs on your 
farm by yourself. Level land for efficient irrigation. 
Grade fields to improve drainage. Fill gullies and 
low spots. Build form roads. Moke terraces, grass 
waterways, reservoirs, ponds, dams, pit silos. ideal 
for all dirt hauling jobs. 


The Eversman Scraper 
is Easy to Operate 


Responds instantly to single valve hydraulic control. 
Loads with low power requirements but with large 
scraper stability. Houls ot high speed. Front dump 
permits accurate control of fill. Strong, rugged con- 
struction. Years of trouble-free service. 


AUTOMATIC 
LAND LEVELER 


land Greatly 
Increases Yields Per Acre 


Eversman leveled fields mean more profits for 

farmers through greatly increased production per 

ocre. With your own tractor and at low cost you can: 

1 Prepare on ideal seed bed free of back fur- 
rows ond dead furrows—eliminate low wet 

spots that drown out crops. 

> Prepare oa base for mechanized farming. Plant- 
ers will work more efficiently, cultivating can 

be more accurately controlled and ot harvest time 

you can pick up all the crop. 

3 On irrigated land you can save expensive water 
and irrigation tima—insure greater yields since 

eoch plant will get its correct shore of water. 

4 Surface water will drain quickly from smooth 
fields before it damages crops. 


Use the Eversman on rolling fields to fill small 
washes and depressions so that erosion is con- 
trolled. Keep your topsoil on the fields with an 
Eversman smoother. 
There are 7 all purpose models for all standard 
farm tractors. 


EVERSMAN MFG. CO. 


DEPT. 13 - CURTIS & FIFTH - DENVER 4, COLO 
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VISUAL AIDS 


MEAT AND BREAD FROM STONES, 16 mm., sound, color, 30 minutes. 
Available from Stone Mountain Grit Company, Lithonia, Ga. 


This film, the first in a series of “This is Georgia” films, tells the whole 
story of Stonemo — how it originated, how it is made, the men back of it. 
Cameramen have recorded the story of a grain of grit from the tremen- 
dous blast which loosens thousands of tons of granite through the various 
processes — crushing, screening, cleaning, sizing, bagging — finally loading 
into cars for movement throughout the country. 

Also, the movie scenes from many famous farms and vacation spots in 
the United States. The film crews also visited modern broiler houses, 
hatcheries, and several other typical farm operations. 


THE STORY OF THE BREEDS, 16 mm., sound, color, 26 minutes. Available 
from Sales Promotion Division, The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 


“The Story of the Breeds” describes the advantages of 28 breeds of live- 
stock and the conditions under which they thrive. The film takes the 
viewer on a conducted tour of the chief livestock areas of the United 
States. Filmed in full color, this picture gives the advantages of each breed 
in terms of its adaptability to natural conditions and its ultimate market 
value. 


ROOTS AND ALL, 16 mm., sound, color, 16 minutes. Available from the 
Agricultural Division, American Syanamid Company, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


This new film from American Cyanamid Company tells the inside story 
of why tough perennial weeds like Canada thistle, cattails, and quack grass 
succumb to a new systemic weedkiller that has been released by their com- 
pany recently. 

The 16-minute story takes place in the East, Midwest, and California, 
and shows how the new systemic offers a single-application approach to 
weed control . . . giving the kind of kills that equal three years of chemical 
control with non-systemic weedkillers. 

Farmers will be especially interested in the ability of this systemic, Amino 
triazole, to reduce drift danger and to minimize hazard to livestock, hu- 
mans, and wild life. 


THE NEW LOOK IN MODERN FARMING, 16 mm., sound, color, 15 minutes. 
Available from Stran-Steel Corporation, Detroit 29, Mich. 


The recent significant introduction of “do-it-yourself” construction to 
steel farm buildings is the topic of a new 16 mm. film from Stran-Steel 
Corporation. 

Complete erection of an all-steel pole barn by four men in one week's 
time is shown in detail, from the assembly of the pieces on the ground to 
the final fastening of the last roof panel. 

No cranes or heavy equipment are needed for erection. There are no 
nails or spikes to be driven. All framing connections are made through 
factory-drilled holes by bolting. 

Key to the easy erection of the building is an exclusive self-leveling struc- 
tural feature; an adjustable telescoping arrangement of the steel columns. 


THESE FILMS ARE LISTED AS A SERVICE TO OUR READERS. ALL FILMS ARE FREE 
EXCEPT FOR TRANSPORTATION COSTS. ORDER THEM FOR USE IN YOUR WORK. 
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itty INTERVIEWS 


ALBERT KOLLER, PARKER, S. D. 


“I wish we’d found Hygromix 
worm control years ago!” 


Makers of STILBOSOL® (diethylstilbestrol premix, Lilly) 


“Old-type wormers were either too hard on the pigs or didn’t 
get the job done,” says veteran Poland China breeder. 


by Eugene S. Hahnel 


Over the years, Mr. Koller has tried just about 
everything to solve the problem of swine worms. 
In October, 1957, he tested Hygromix feed on 
100 pigs. They were kept on Hygromix from 
birth to 90 pounds. At about 80 pounds, he test- 
wormed them with a “one shot” wormer. The 
results? In Mr. Koller’s own words, ““This Hygro- 
mix was doing a real job... it’s the best wormer 
we’ve ever had on the market so far. It stops 
the worm problem from getting started. Old- 
type wormers were either too 
hard on the pigs or didn’t get 
the job done satisfactorily.” 


With those words, Mr. Koller shows that he 
understands what Hygromix is all about. Three 
of the most damaging kinds of worms never get 
a chance to mature and lay eggs. Day after day, 
Hygromix kills new, young worms as they enter 
the intestines. You need no longer sit and wait 
for the right time to purge worms, and worry 
about the damage they’re doing in the meantime. 
Just keep Hygromix-fortified feed before your 
pigs, starting soon after farrowing. By the time 
they reach 100-125 Ibs. you will have protected 
them against worms clear through the critical 
period when worms do the most damage. 


Albert Koller raises about 250 purebred Poland China a year. His econom- 
ical straw-wire shade helps him get good weight gains during hot months. 


OMIx 


HYGR 


products, Lilly) 


EL! LILLY AND COMPANY, AGRICULTURAL AND INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTS DIVISION, INDIANAPOLIS 6, INDIANA 
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Save real time, 
labor, money 


on house to septic tank connections 
..-barn drains and downspout run-offs 
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TE We MAME ORAM. EBURG AND THE SILVER BAND ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS OF THE ORANGEBURG MANUFACTURING CO. 
Orangeburg’s long, light lengths are easy to handle, easy to install. Taper- 
weld Joints seal root-proof, watertight with a few hammer blows. No cement. 
No compounds. And once installed, Orangeburg lasts for years. Lines 50 
years old are going strong today. Orangeburg also comes Perforated for 
foundation drains, sub-surface drainage of all kinds. For more facts LIFE, 
write Dept. BFM-29, Papas it Manufacturing Co., Orangeburg, 


genuine ORANGEBURG 


Root-Proof Pipe and Fittings 


A Division of The Flintkote Company, Manufacturers of America’s Broadest Line of Building Products. 


TESTED and PROVEN 
ALL IN ONE PACKAGE 


“COMPLETE SILO 


Sturdy Steel Fence and Plastic Liner 


Made of B. F. Goodrich 


Keroseals 


Agricultural Vinyl Plastic 


JIFFY -SILO. 


Customer Report 
“Best extra silage rig on the market 
by far ... because it's simple!" 
Reduces spoilage 
* Seals out air and water 
Simplified outfeeding 
¢ Portable repeat use 20" — 
* Low initial cost 
FREE! 
Write for your copy. . 
illustrated catalog on uses of 
agricultural plastics on the 
farm No. FP-3. 


SIZES AVAILABLE 
CAPACITY WEIGHT PRICE 
Up to 40 Tons | 140 Ibs. | $139.95 
Up to 80 Tons | 210 Ibs. | $229.95 
F.0.B. Stirling, New Jersey 
FILL OUT AND MAIL TODAY = 


i Gentlemen: 
Please send me your Jiffy-Silo 


CD 14 ft. Diam. — $139.95 
20 Diam. — $229.95 


Send check or money order, sorry no C.O.D's. 


U. S. FIBER 
and PLASTICS CORP. | Name 


Agricultural Plastics Div 
STIRLING, NEW JERSEY § STATE 
RATED DEALERS INQUIRIES INVITED 
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OFFICE EQUIPMENT 


DO YOU NEED 
A DRAFTING TABLE? 


Extension agents in this 
Michigan county found the 
drafting table helpful. 


@ How many times have you 
wished for a place to make 
and store signs for field demon- 
strations, community meetings, 
etc.? Most county Extension 
offices could certainly make 
good use of such equipment. 
We, in Genesse county, Mich- 
igan, have found the drafting 
table shown above a valuable 
asset to our Extension office 
equipment. We store charts in 
the base and use the space 
directly underneath the draft- 
ing board to store sign painting 
equipment, We consider this 
an essential part of our visual 
aids department.—S. A. Mahaf- 
fy, county agent, Flint, Mich. 
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JIFFY -SILO Nothing Extra to Buy! 

strate? 


From MoorMan’s Research and Service Department . . . 


NEW-—Personalized 
Hog Feeding & Management Program 


MoorMan’s Service Department 
has developed a revolutionary 
new Hog Feeding and Manage- 
ment Program. This new pro- 
gram can be personalized to each 
farmer’s particular feeding meth- 
ods. It furnishes the farmer with 
a detailed program for feeding 
and management. All of the basic 
stages in hog production are in- 
cluded . .. breeding, gestation, 
farrowing, baby pigs, growing 
pigs and finishing hogs. 

Here’s how it works! The local 
MoorMan Man calls on the feeder 
... discusses available grain for 
feeding, number of pigs, the over- 


all operation and specifically, the 
farmer’s preferred methods 
of feeding. This ‘“‘case history” is 
the basis for future recommenda- 
tions. Later the MoorMan Man 
returns with a complete person- 
alized Hog Feeding and Manage- 
ment Program. This is tailored 
to the farmer’s specific operation. 
The program is designed to get 
pigs to market in the least pos- 
sible time at the lowest cost. 
The proved advantages of 
MoorMan’s Mintrates .. . the pre- 
ferred feeding methods of the in- 
dividual feeder . . . and, proven 
management practices are com- 


bined in this new program. 

MoorMan’s Research and 
Service Departments are con- 
stantly working on ways to in- 
crease profit in livestock feeding 
operations. Development of the 
Personalized Hog Feeding and 
Management Program is another 
one of the free services available 
to MoorMan customers. 


HMoorMans* 


Since 1885—74 Years of Friendly Service 


— a business dedicated to helping farmers make 
better and more profitable use of the feeds 
they raise themselves. 


*Trademark Reg. U.S. Pat, Of. 
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An ag teacher tells how to 


FORM A COMMUNITY 


@ SMALL SHEEP FLOCKS have 

been increasing in southern 
Shasta county, California, for the 
past 10 years, thanks to the efforts 
of Extension Service workers and vo- 
ag leaders. 

They have proven the value of 
sheep to many of the farmers in 
their farming programs for this par- 
ticular area. 

However, the marketing of the 
wool has always been a problem, A 
large wool market at Red Bluff, 
Tehama county, in the heart of the 
commercial sheep country did not 
want to buy the small farm flock 
clips. They would discount the price 
paid because of the small wool lots. 
Two years ago the Anderson Young 
Farmers decided to do something 
about this situation. 

The Young Farmers decided to 
organize a wool pool. This wool pool 


We realize that most of you 
don’t have the opportunity to 
form wool pools such as the 
one described in this article. 
However, we are including it 
in Better Farming Methods as 
an example of how co-opera- 
tion can sometimes solve a 
difficult problem. 

Maybe there are similar 
problems — with different 
products — in your area. Look 
eround for ways to help farm- 
ers help themselves by work- 
ing together. — Editor 
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by Wes Norton 
Vo-Ag Instructor Anderson, California 


WOOL POOL 


The cooperative wool agreement made it possible to hire professional shearers. 


was organized as a community serv- 
ice to the many small flock owners, 
4-H club and FFA members in the 
area. 

A public meeting was held with 
all flock owners receiving invitations. 
The pool plans were outlined by the 
Young Farmer officers and Wool 
pledge cards were handed out and 
signed by flock owners to get an 
indication of the total number of 
sheep involved. 

With a firm number of fleeces in 
commercial quantities determined, 
the Young Farmers contacted several 
wool buyers from Red Bluff for the 
best offer and contracted the whole 
lot to one buyer — the buyer paying 
a deposit of a dollar per fleece on 
the contract. 

A central shearing station was set 
up on the ranch of one of the 
Young Farmers. Two shearers were 


hired. Crews of Young Farmers 
working with trucks hauled in the 
sheep to be sheared. This was done 
on an organized schedule in order 
to keep the shearers busy; also, to 
return the sheep to their owners the 
same day. 

As the sheep were sheared every 
fleece was weighed and the weight 
recorded by the Young Farmer chair- 
man of the Wool Pool committee. 
The fleeces were segregated into 
black face wool, white face wool, 
and lambs wool. Future Farmer boys 
were hired to stomp and sack the 
wool. A careful record was kept of 
the wool weights of each owner's 
sheep. 

A charge ranging from 60 cents to 
one dollar per sheep was charged by 
the Young Farmers for this service— 
based on the number of sheep han- 
dled. If a flock owner elected to 
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“IN SHIPPING LIVESTOCK from RANCH 
to FEEDLOT... 


lafon 


REDUCES SHRINK UP TO 50% 


NO. IN GROUP | TRAVEL | AVERAGE SHRINK (LBS.) | AVERAGE Pee eortt 
Treated Untreated TIME Treated Untreated IN LBS. ANIMAL SOLD* 

25. 24 «40hrs. 526 40.9 $11.04 

15 18 4.86 

44.5 69 24.5 6.62 

13 13 10% 18.07 46.87 28.8 7.78 

18 16 | 3% .)* QR. 18.3 4.94 

15 3s | 4 9.7 25.5 15.8 4.27 

54 54 96 31.1 59.3 28.2 7.61 


*based on June, 1958, prices @ $27.00 Cwl. 
Only TritaFon (The Injectible Tranquilizer) 


offers these benefits 

TRILAFON® Injection, Veterinary 
(perphenazine) — sold 
only through gradu- 
ate veterinarians 


Vv holds shrink to a bare minimum 
v helps prevent shipping fever 
V¥ blocks lowering of natural resistance to infection 


Vv calms animals, stops bawling, fence walking — 
shortens adjustment to changed handling 
procedures and new environments 


Vv puts animals on full feed — almost overnight 


Scffing 


SCHERING CORPORATION *« BLOOMFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


V-TR-J-678 
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LIVES TWICE AS LONG 
LP-GAS VAPORIZES COMPLETELY... .BEFORE REACHING THE 
CARBURETOR ! CANT DILUTE O/L OR LEAVE CARBON DEPOSITS, 
CUTS “DOWN TIME" IN HALF... 


CERTAIN UNDER AN LPXGAS 


BROODER WARMTH /S 


STEADIER THAN BODY HEAT, 
CONTROL IS AUTOMATIC... 
NO POWER FAILURE ! 


= 


LOOK FOR THIS SEAL ~ 
THEN BUY WITH CONFIDENCE! 


LIQUEFIED PETROLEUM Gas 
BUTANE PROPANE - BOTTLED GAS BULK Gas 
AVAILAGLE EVERY WHERE 
DEPENDAGLE Aiwars 


= OF 
200 AMAZING FACTS 
ABOUT MODERN GAS 


SERVICE BEYOND THE CITY MAINS 


SEND TODAY! WRITE TO... 
NATIONAL LP-GAS COUNCIL , DEPT. BFM-! 
185 N. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGOT, ILL. or 1355 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 3, CALIF. 


veterinary BIOLOGICALS 
Dependable Protection! 


brand Serums and Biologicals 
have a trouble-free record for over a 
Quarter century in controlling livestock dis- 
eases. Produced under Government supervision. 
All types Hog Cholera immunizing products 
All types Erysipelas products ion Wide 
Leptospira Pomono Bacterin istribution. 
Free illustrated book gives full detoils. sane 


COLORADO SERUM CO, 


ror 
FREE 
4950 York Street Denver 16, Colo. |caTaos 
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SUFFOLK SHEEP 


America’s Top Breed 


SUFFOLK rams sire superior market 
lambs 
SUFFOLK ewes raise more pounds 
of lambs 
SUFFOLK lambs are sturdy, gain 
rapidly 
For more profit—raise Suffolks. For 
free booklet and list of breeders, write: 
NATIONAL SUFFOLK SHEEP ASSOC. 


P. ©. Box 3248 Columbia, Missouri 


Community Wool Pool.... 


shear his own sheep, bring his fleeces 
to the central shearing station, and 
help with the weighing, he was 
charged two cents a pound. 
When the sacked wool was de. 
livered to the shipping point, the 
Young Farmers received the check 
for the entire lot. Deductions were 
made according to the services per- 
formed and the balance was given 
to the flock owner on the basis of 
the number of fleeces he had in the 
pool. A total of about 40 small flock 


Here’s a load of wool from the first year’s pool 
ready for market. 


owners each year have been served 
with the total clip averaging about 
10,000 pounds per year. 

The Young Farmers worked out 
arrangements with the Commodity 
Stabilization Service whereby every 
flock owner fills out the necessary 
forms and his wool subsidy check 
is mailed directly to him. 

What has this wool pool meant 
to the area? 


*It has meant an average of 12 to 
15 cents more per pound of wool 
over the old marketing method of 
the small flock owner. 


*It has removed a couple of small 
unscrupulous operators from the 
area who were buying small wool 
clips for practically nothing. 


eIt has provided a good steady, 
dependable wool market for the 
small sheepmen in the area. 


eIt has provided the Anderson 
Young Farmers with “community 
service in the form of a wool pool” 
which helped these young men win 
the statewide Chapter Farm Im- 
provement Contest last year. End. 
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HOW DO YOU DECIDE 


Which feed additive 


to recommend? 


ay, farmers in your area are 

faced with an ever increasing list 
of feed additives — with most of them 
claiming to provide faster growth, save 
feed, produce more eggs. 

How can you evaluate them all? 
How can you determine which growth 
stimulant will be of particular value 
to your hog producers . . . your egg 
producers . . . or your broiler growers? 

To help you decide, here is a series 
of questions for the evaluation of the 
arsenical, Arsanilic Acid — which more 
and more farmers are talking about ev- 
ery year. 


1. Is it backed by 
thorough research? 


During the past seven years or more, 
research at Abbott Laboratories and 
over a dozen agricultural colleges has 
resulted in almost a hundred scientific 
reports on the value of Arsanilic Acid 
in livestock and poultry feeds. Practi- 
cal tests in the field also back up those 
in the laboratory. A summary of all 
this technical data is available to you 
for the asking. 


2. Has it proved 
consistently effective? 


Improved results all-year-long is an 
outstanding feature of Arsanilic Acid. 
It works best when it’s needed the most 
— produces the greatest response where 
stress, such as sub-clinical disease is 
present. Because of its low cost, Arsan- 
ilic Acid can easily be used on a year- 
around basis to help ward off stresses 
that might otherwise cause slumps in 
production or in growth rate. 

Feed manufacturers report that Ar- 
sanilic Acid gives better results in the 


Arsanilic Acid 


(PRO-GEN®) 


902528 


field than in the laboratory. They also 
report a marked decrease in the number 
of trouble-shooting or service calls be- 
cause of the improvement in swine and 
poultry health with the addition of Ar- 
sanilic Acid. 


3. Is it safe? 


Arsanilic Acid’s wide margin of toler- 
ance has firmly established it as the 
safest of all arsenicals. For instance, 
Arsanilic Acid has proved safe in broil- 
er feeds at several times the recom- 
mended feeding level. Even on cold 
mornings, there’s no problem of get- 
ting “down birds” up when the arsen- 
ical is Arsanilic Acid. 


4. Does it increase net profits? 


The true benefit of any feed additive is 
the extra profit it earns after the costs 
are paid. 

Fortunately Arsanilic Acid costs very 
little — only a fraction as much as most 
antibiotics. As a result, an improve- 
ment in feed efficiency of less than one- 
half of one percent will more than pay 
for the cost of Arsanilic Acid. 


In Layers: At five agricultural colleges, 
Arsanilic Acid increased egg produc- 
tion 1.8% to 13.2%. Even at the lowest 
level, this would mean 30 to 40 dozen 
extra eggs per year from each 100 hens. 
In some of these tests, Arsanilic Acid 
also helped 90 Ibs. of feed to do the 
work of 100 Ibs. (NOTE: an increase 
of only 3 eggs per day per thousand 
hens equal the cost of Arsanilic Acid 
in laying feeds.) 


In Hogs: For the second straight year 
of hog feeding comparisons, Arsanilic 


a product of 


Acid produced the lowest cost weight 
gains of all additives tested at Purdue 
University. In 1958, only feeds forti- 
fied with Arsanilic Acid produced 
swine weight gains for 9¢ per pound in 
practical field comparisons of growth 
stimulants. 


In Broilers: Arsanilic Acid can cut 
broiler feed costs as much as 10%. Im 
portant, too, only one extra pound of 
gain per 100 birds pays for all the Ar 
sanilic Acid needed to grow birds to 
market weight. 


In Turkeys: Helps to insure livability 
Helps get poults off to a fast start 
in life, especially to 12 weeks of age, 
on less feed. Also shows continued ad 
vantages to market weight. 


5. Can it be used in combination 
with other additives — such as anti- 
biotics and nitrofurans? 


Arsanilic Acid is effective alone or in 
combination with other additives. The 
low cost and _ outstanding results 
achieved with Arsanilic Acid has en- 
abled many feed manufacturers to use 
it alone in the production of effective 
broiler, laying and swine feeds. How- 
ever, combinations with Arsanilic Acid 
may be used effectively under certain 
conditions. 

Every day, more farmers report to us 
that Arsanilic Acid is performing as 
well as— or better than we have re 
ported here. More assurance that Ar- 
sanilic Acid will do the job for farmers 
in your area. 

If you wish more complete details on 
any of the sections indicated above, 
write to Abbott Laboratories, 
cal Marketing Division, 
cago, Illinois. 


Chemi 
North Chi 


LABORATORIES 


Chemical Marketing Div., North Chicago, Illinois 
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WIND 
WARRANTY 


TITE-ON 


ASPHALT 
SHINGLES 


WRITTEN WARRANTY 


against Blow Offs from 
Hurricanes, Tornados! 


Protection in writing for roofs on 
homes or farm service buildings! 
Unique interlock design of Ruber- 
oid Tite-Ons gives windproof safe- 
ty even in hurricanes. Reason: 
every Tite-On is nailed to the roof 
itself and “locked” to other shin- 
gles around it. The result is a one- 
piece roof that has withstood the 
worst storms of the last 20 years on 
thousands of buildings. Tite-Ons 
assure striking roof beauty, too — 
create basketweave design in a 
range of handsome, modern col- 
ors to match any trim. 


HOW THEY LOCK 


Backed by Ruberoid’s written 
Wind Warranty, Tite-Ons mean 
extra storm protection for every 
kind of home, barn or service 
building. For more information, 
see your nearest Ruberoid Build- 
ing Materials dealer, or write The 
Ruberoid Co., 500 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 36, N. Y. 


The RUBEROID<«.. 


ASPHAL) AND ASBESTOS MATERIALS 
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Ideas 
That Work 


Build This Portable Chart Holder for Your Classroom 


One of the jobs that 
has always bothered me 
as a teacher has been the 
sorting and storing of 
teaching material. And, 
one of the worst items 
in this regard has been 
charts. I was forced to 
do something about the 
situation when my stack 
of folded, wired, stand- 
up, and rolled-up charts 
became too much—even 
for my storage closet. 

I remedied the situa- 
tion by making the charts fit a standard three-hole punch 
binder. Now my charts can all be hung quickly regardless 
of their source or construction. I simply apply the three- 
hole punch and file them away until needed. Here you 
see one of my ag students attaching a chart to the note- 
book binder secured to the top of the blackboard. — Theo- 
dore W. Roberg, vo-ag teacher, Avoca Central School, 
Avoca, N.Y. 


Teach Farmstead Layout With a Flannelboard 


One of the most effec- 
tive ways to teach farm- 
stead layout is with the 
flannelboard. I cut pic- 
tures or scale cutouts of 
different farm buildings 
and let students mount 
them on the board. I find 
this is an excellent means 
of motivating students to 
try their ideas of build- 
ing placement prior to 
adding buildings to their 
home farms. — William Paul Gray, Executive Secretary 
Future Farmers of America, Washington, D.C. 


Do you have an idea that works? Better Farming Methods will pay a 
minimum of $5 for accepted ideas or teaching techniques that you have used 
successfully in YOUR work with FFA, 4-H, or farmers. 
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MERCK OFFERS AN 
ACROSS -THE-BOARD PROGRAM 
FOR COCCIDIOSIS CONTROL 


As a result of ten years of continuing leadership in the field of 
coccidiostats, Merck now provides a family of drugs for the pre- 
vention and control of coccidiosis outbreaks. 


S.Q.°—the most effective drug for the prevention or control of 
coccidiosis in turkeys. Also for controlling outbreaks in unpro- 
tected flocks—where feed intake has been lowered due to disease 
or stress conditions—or where breakthroughs occur from uncom- 
mon species of coccidia. 


NiCars°— for maximum protection... tried, tested and proved in 
over 3 billion birds. Now widely used with broilers and with replace- 
ment pullets, where there is no problem of accidental feeding to 
birds in production. 


GiyCamipe” — best tolerated and highly efficient in permitting top 


weight gains and feed efficiency in broilers and replacements. 


Nature Keeps Equalizing the Odds 


The miracle of modern drugs has resulted 
in disease control never before believed 
possible. But to some degree, it has also 
brought about an equalization process 
...the emergence of organisms which 
escape the action of even the most potent 
drugs. Certain strains of coccidia now 
appear to fall into this category. 


...So, if symptoms of coccidiosis appear 
in your flocks, consult a poultry patholo- 
gist at once to arrive at a sound diagno- 
sis—to determine whether the symptoms 


are, indeed, due to unusually virulent 
strains of coccidia or to some other 
primary or masking infection. 


...Keep in mind that maximum profits 
depend not only on an effective coccidio- 
stat. Management practices for the pro- 
duction of healthy broilers or replacement 
chicks are essential to any operation. 


...Good stock, good feed as well as 
good management are needed by your 
flock to obtain the peak of its genetic 
potential. 


Protect flock health...increase poultry profits 


all with THE MERCK MARGIN OF SURETY 


@MERCK & CO., INC. FOR SULFAQUINOXALINE, NICARBAZIN AND GLYCARBYLAMIDE, RESPECTIVELY. 


PRINTED IN U.S.A. 10-56 A-AG-102-20C1 
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Species 


TURKEY COCCIDIA 


Region of intestine Affected 
Cecum 
Upper third of small intestine 
duodenum) 

, small i tine and 
cecum near bifurcation 
Lower half of intestine, cecum 
Lower half of intestine, rectum, 
cecum 
Small intestine and part of 
large intestine (ileum) 
Small intestine and part of 
large intestine (ileum) 


and merozoites 


CHICKEN COCCIDIA 
Region of intestine Affected 


Cecum 

Middle third of small intestine; 
occasionally cecum 

Upper half of small intestine 
Upper half of small intestine 
Middle and lower half 

of small intestine 

Upper half of small 

a, 


some lesions in lower 

half of gut 

Lower half of intestine; 
rectum, cecum and cloaca; 
occasionally upper portion 
of small intestine 

Upper third of small intestine 


7 
4 
Eimeria tenella 
acervulina 
E. adenoides E. hagani 
sickle-shaped merozoites which lie paralle! to each ot 4 Some of the meg 
formed groups that resemble sections of an orange. Other mero: 
new cells in th ines to form + 
invade new cells in the intestines me 
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ial cells is best 
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- brings at the first phase Of 
— in the bird: 
‘tract (pancreatic juice, in. 
we - and, finally, through the sexual pt 
9. The union of oni 
plop: into a1 unded b od) f te all 
panucleus (tr foife). redilts.in the formation 
and merozoites. Since spor sand: 
and merozbites are not aff od, feeding of 


SERVICE BULLETIN for members 
of the feed and poultry industries 


Cycle 


Prepared for members of the feed and ; 
poultry industries in the interest of poultry health.@ 


Merck & Co., Inc., Chemical Division, Rahway, 


New Jersey. 


Reprints of this chart, and other articles in the series 


of Service Bulletins, are available on request. 


a co., inc. 
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A puzzle which every agricultural leader must 
solve is how to get farmers to accept new farm 
practices. Many of the nation’s county agents 
were faced with this problem when chemical weed 
control arrived in the farm picture. Of course, each 
of them met the situation with a different ap- 
proach—and they met with a wide margin in the 
rate that farmers accepted this new practice. Just 
what is the best method to get farmers started 
on a new advance in agricultural production? 
This feature tells how a Texas county agent set 
outto.... 


by A. B. Kennerly 


@ HERE'S AN INSPIRING story of communications 

that struck a single target — chemical weed control. 
As a result, farmers are saving dollars on many acres 
of pasture in Travis county, Texas. 

Elmo Cook, county agent for Travis county, sold the 
idea with a double barrel program of communications 
using a weekly newspaper column and direct mail. 
Names for direct mail promotion were taken from a 
list containing 48 different classifications. 

“We used 14 of the classifications for telling the 
chemical weed control story,” Cook explains. “Sent oui 
about 500 letters.” 

Letters told a little about the results of the two big 
weed control demonstrations in the county and invited 
readers to attend meetings to personally observe the 
results. 

Before the letters were mailed, however, Cook had 
told the details of the demonstrations in his newspaper 
column... 


“Charlie Luedtke and son, John, who livestock farm 
near Plugerville, have done an excellent job of killing 
weeds on 300 acres of range land this spring,” Cook 
told his readers. “They used 2,4-d and detergent at a 
total cost of $1.31 an acre. They used a farm tractor to 
do their spraying, mounting on it three metal drums 
with a total capacity of 175 gallons of water.” 


The remainder of the article of about 300 words was 
devoted to giving necessary details of how the spraying 
was done and the successful results. 

With the above information given and references 
made to the demonstrations through other mass media, 


GET 
THE JOB 
DONE 


Charlie Luedtke shows the attachments for his tractor for spraying 
chemicals on weeds. Farmers are finding that controlling weeds with 
chemicals is cheaper than mowing. 


the letter needed to carry little other information on 
the demonstrations. Mimeographed summaries were 
distributed at the field meetings. 


Special Mailing Lists 

Selecting the mailing list was not difficult. “I took 
my list of 48 different numbered classifications and 
gave the secretary the numbers of the groups and used 
them for the mailing list. 1 might explain that the first 
few classifications are used with every mailing re 
gardless. These include newspapers, radio stations, 
members of the legislature, members of the County 
Commissoners Court and others whom we feel have a 
direct interest in all Extension activities.” 

Special commodity groups interested in the chemical 
weed control demonstrations included dairymen, beef 
cattle producers and general farmers. Some of the gov- 


There's a trick to every trade. Do you know about yours? 
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Here’s how a Texas county agent used mass communication 


methods to get farmers in his county to adopt new methods 


of weed control. Possibly you can use his ideas in your area. 


ernment agencies were included 
where they were known to have an 
interest. 

“With the kind of flexibility we 
have in our direct mailing,” Cook 
observes, “we can send our letters 
to specific audiences who are inter- 
ested in the subject of the letter. 
We believe we get more effective 
use of our letters when they are di- 
rected to the more interested per- 
sons.” 

The task of keeping the mailing 
list up to date is a never-ending job. 
Changes must be made constantly, 
but Cook believes his method is 


paying off. 


Newspapers Important, Too 

Newspapers are important be- 
cause they have such wide circula- 
tion. “But newspapers are becoming 
more effective for certain types of 
information,” Cook explains. “Read- 
ers are becoming more selective in 
their reading. They scan the column 
to see if there is something in which 
they are especially interested. 

We help this idea along by using 
lead words on the first paragraphs 
to indicate the subject, and when 
the newspapers set them in bold 
type, readers can refer to the par- 
ticular subjects in which they are 
most interested.” 


Furnishes Pictures to Papers 


Cook also makes good use of pic- 
tures. He has a 4 x 5 press Crown 
Graphic camera for a diversity of 
pictures of his various demonstra- 
tions. 

Radio audiences, too, have been 
undergoing changes in the past few 
years and Cook adapts his county in- 
formation program to these rapid 
changes, “I like the five-minute pro- 
gram if it can be had at the right 
time of day,” Cook says. “Right now, 
we aren't able to get a satisfactory 
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County Agent Elmo Cook gives his script a 
quick once-over before he makes a five-minute 
tape recording on chemical weed control. 


spot. Our next best choice is the 
one-minute tape. We use this for 
urgent announcements in which the 
general public is particularly inter- 
ested.” 

One-minute tapes generally open 
in the following manner: “Here's 
something of vital importance to 
every farmer and livestock producer 
in Travis county. There’s a new 
chemical developed that will save 
money by spraying weeds rather 
than mowing them. Two demonstra- 
tions have already shown what can 
be done .. .” 

The voice of the county agent is 
identified by the station announcer 
who says, “That was Elmo Cook, 
county agent of Travis county who 
has just brought to you an impor- 
tant announcement about control- 
ling weeds on farms and ranches.” 

Cook emphasizes that little “how- 
to” information can be given over 
the radio. It’s most important func- 
tion is to make listeners aware of 
the idea. “First, get the favorable 
attention of listeners,” Cook advises. 
“Then create a desire for more in- 
formation and tell them where they 
can get the additional information. 


Long discourses over the radio are 
fast becoming a thing of the past.” 

The state Extension specialist has 
an important role in preparing in- 
formation material to support the 
county agents’ information program. 
In this instance, Carlyn O. Hoff- 
man, Texas Extension range special- 
ist, laid the framework for a success- 
ful program. Three publications 
have been made available to the 
public from his office. The prob- 
lems of both weed and brush con- 
trol by chemicals were combined 
and treated in the same _ publica- 
tions. 

Television plays an important 
part in carrying the chemical weed 
control story. The Agricultural In- 
formation Office for Texas A & M 
College distributes radio and tele- 
vision information each week, in a 
release called “Flashes for Farm 
Folks.” These are confined to one- 
page or less items on different sub- 
jects. Television items carry along 
with them a semi-matte picture 
8 x 10, for use by television stations. 
The pictures show the subject in 
action of the release. Two television 
releases have been sent out to about 
42 television stations located in 
Texas on chemical weed control. In 
addition, county agents have put on 
television programs over local sta- 
tions telling about the advantages 
of chemical control of weeds. 

The Agricultural Information Of- 
fice has also sent news releases to 
more than 600 newspapers and 
about 35 magazines and house or- 
gans in the state. 

But it’s the county agent who car- 
ries the burden of the information 
story — agents like Elmo Cook, who 
can put on successful result demon- 
strations and plan the information 
campaign and strategy as carefully 
as any advertising agency that uses 
every kind of media to carry its 
message to the public. End. 
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“TI like to recommend Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate to my customers,” says J. M. 
Knowles, operator of the Vilas Grain Com- 
pany, Vilas, Colo. “It’s so free flowing many 
of my customers apply it through a grain 
drill. And, of course, this means that it 
applies evenly for a more uniform crop 
response and better yields.” 


“A good name 


Oscar Miller (right), a leading farmer of Springfield, 
Colo., and J. M. Knowles, Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate 
dealer. Mr. Miller said: ‘J. M. Knowles sold me on the 
value of soil testing. Now I have an accurate gauge of my 
soil requirements. Each year Knowles helps me figure out 
my fertilizer program which includes the extra nitrogen 


in Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate.” 


Plan for more profits with 


your fertilizer dealer’s help 


“My big concern in the past few 
years has been to build up my soil 
fertility,” Mr. Miller said. “When I 
began irrigating, Knowles helped me 
plan a continuing program of fertili- 
zation. Part of this program was plow- 
ing down Phillips 66 Ammonium 
Nitrate on maize stubble. My maize 
yields have built steadily from 50 
bushels to 100 and more bushels. 
I figure I’m getting back $6 for every 
$1 spent on nitrogen. Believe me, 
fertilizer is an investment, not an 
expense.” 


\\ 


Like Mr. Miller, other successful 
farmers have found that the Phillips 
66 Ammonium Nitrate dealer can 
help them plan for more profits. And 
they know that their dealer's services 
extend beyond selling fertilizer. 
Remember that your fertilizer dealer 
can help you get and maintain high 
yields through balanced fertilization 
using his high quality mixed 
grades and the extra nitrogen in 
Phillips 66 Ammonium Nitrate. Call 
him today and talk to him about your 
fertilizer program. 


to grow by”’ 


PHILLIPS PETROLEUM COMPANY = Sales Offices: Amarilio, Tex., First National Bank Bldg. * Atlanta, Ga., 1428 W. Peachtree St., Station “C’ 

P. 0. Box 7313 ¢ Chicago, IIl., 7 So. Dearborn St. ¢ Denver, Colo., 1375 Kearney St. « Des Moines, lowa, 6th Floor, Hubbell Bldg. * Houston, Tex., 6910 Fannin St 
Indianapolis, Ind., 3839 Meadows Drive « Kansas City, Mo., 201 E. Armour Blvd. « Minneapolis, Minn., 215 So. 11th St. « Omaha, Nebr., 3212 Dodge St. « Raleigh 
N. C., 401 Oberlin Road « Salt Lake City, Utah, 68 So. Main ¢ Spokane, Wash., 521 E. Sprague © St. Louis, Mo., 4251 Lindell Blvd. * Tampa, Fla., 3737 Neptune St. 
« Tulsa, Okla., 1708 Utica Square * Wichita, Kan., 501 KFH Bidg. 
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COUNTY AGENT 


Fresno count, California, Farm Advisor Les 
Stromberg asks R. G. Clarke, sales manager 
of John Bean Division, about irrigation prob- 
lems at a Sequa-Matic demonstration in 
Fresno county. 


New officers of the Texas County Agricultural 
Agents Association shown left to right are 
B. M. Browning, Smith county, president; W. 
B. Griffin, Lynn county, first vice president; 
Lloyd Joyce, Brazos county, second vice pres- 
ident, and R. B. Tate, Bexar county, who was 
re-elected secretary-treasurer. 


Milo Johansen, Phillips, right, was elected 
president and Hans Horne, Chippewa Falls, 
secretary of the Wisconsin Senior Agents’ 
group whose membership consists of those in 
service 10 years or more. This group meets 
twice annually at the annual Extension Con- 
ference and then during Farm and Home 
Week, usually in early February. Their work 
consists of matters of protessional improve- 
ment and of gathering informatio- for mem- 
bers. 
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Wow! That's Really Reading 


How much reading do you 
do in your professional work? 
Have you ever stopped to count 
the material that crosses your 
desk in a 30-day period? 


Four county agents in Virginia 
can tell you how much they read 
during the month of November. 


These four men perused 20,863 
pages from 2,762 items of publica- 
tion for an average of 5,213 pages 
per person, The items were classi- 
fied under four headings: Maga- 
zines, bulletins and circulars, news 
and information, and letters. 


The average, per agent, by head- 
ings ran 41 magazines with 1,308 
pages, 323 subject matter publica- 
tions with 2,303 pages, 205 news and 
information releases with 1,169 
pages, and 122 letters with 185 pages. 


The lowest figures that any of the 
four reporting members gave were 
291 articles of 1,364 pages. 

Thus, the miracle of modern com- 
munication. 


How Are We Doing? 


“We have not because we 
ask not” is a quotation from 
the scriptures that may be ap- 
plied to the Extension Service 
in its broad field of service to 
rural people. 


Thirty-six years in the service 
should teach us a few things. First 
we cannot lead people farther than 
they can see and believe. Sometimes 
we need to set down and evaluate 
what we are doing; how far we have 
come; what we want to accomplish, 
and who is going to do the job and 
when. 


We take for granted so many 
things, like one who said, “We runs 
over more than we catches up with.” 
Maybe we as leaders know what we 
want, but do our customers? Do the 
people know what they want, or are 


Stvart Stirling, right, Grant county, New Mex- 
ico, extension agent for 41 years until his 
recent retirement, was honored during the 
recent annual Extension Conference at New 
Mexico State University. Here he is present- 
ed with a clock and pen set by Homer Pow- 
ers, McKinley county agent for 33 years, who 
made the presentation on behalf of the New 
Mexico County Agents Association. 


Gounty Agent C. V. Bryan, Campbelisville, 
Ky., meets with lobor, industry, and farm 
people at a Farm-City Week ham and egg 
breakfast in a Grade A milk parlor. 


New officers of the Minnesota County Agents 
Association are, left to right, J. Russell Gute, 
Steele county, secretary-treasurer; Ronald Mc- 
Camus, Kandiyohi county, president, and Frank 
Svoboda, Penville county, vice president. 
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they blindly following because we 
have been right before? 


Farm-City Week Program 


Thousands of people were 
contacted one way or another 
in Campbellsville, Ky.’s Farm 
and City Week program. 


Events held were a seven-day pro- 
gram on the radio by industry, labor, 
farm, Ministerial Association, etc.; 
a banquet for chairmen of all 
agencies; a ham and eggs breakfast 
in a Grade A milk barn; a Bid and 
Buy women’s program at our local 
stockyards, and an exchange pro- 
gram where 100 businessmen and 
their wives ate breakfast with 100 
farmers. The farmers invited the 
business people to bring their entire 
family back to a turkey banquet that 
night. More than 430 accepted this 
offer. 


Cattlemen Go Together, Buy Scales 


Craig county, Oklahoma, can 
be added to the growing list of 
counties in which cattlemen 
have shared the cost of portable 
sets of scales. 


County Agent Jay Fimple reports 
that 10 cattlemen shared the cost of 
a recent purchase of scales in that 
county. 

The scales will be used mainly 


W. F. James, left, coun- 
ty agent, Caruthers- 
ville, retiring president 
of the Missouri County 
Agents Association, 
greets the organiza- 
tion’s 1959 officers. 
They are, left to right, 
Horace Hunt, Harrison- 
ville, president; Fowler 
Young, Liberty, vice- 
president; and Robert 
Bridges, Rolla,  secre- 
tary and treasurer. 


Officers and directors 
of the Nebraska Coun- 
ty Agents’ Association 
for 1959 are, left to 
right, Ronald Gustaf- 
director; 


dent; Louis Daigger, 
secretary-treasurer; Rob- 


in Spence, director; Jos- - aie 


eph Bstandig, director; Hugo Zimmerman, director, and Alvin Lamb, director 


for weighing calves in a production 
testing program. All of 10 cattlemen 
who shared cost of the scales are on 
the production testing program or 
plan to go on the program during 
the coming year. 

The scales will also be used by 
the cattlemen to weigh cattle on 
pasture to give them more definite 
information on gains that the cattle 
are making on pasture. 

The availability of the scales in 
the county will develop more in- 
terest in the production testing pro- 
gram in the county due to the con- 
venience of pasture-weighing calves 
on each farm, the county agent re- 


ports. 


Kochia, Wild Legume of Value 


Farmers near the Great Salt 
Plains area in Alfalfa county, 
Oklahoma, are making use of 
Kochia, a wild annual legume 
that grows on salty type soils, 


in their livestock program. 


County Agent Wayne Eakin re- 


- ports that M, L. Coppock is grazing 


a field of this wild legume with 
feeder lambs. Kochia is a thrifty 
legume making a rank growth. Cop 
pock mows lanes through the legume 
field so the sheep can move through 
the field more readily. 

The plant has a definite economic 
value when located in a place where 
it can be utilized, but can become 
a pest when not controlled. It is an 


annual legume that produces a 


heavy seed crop. 


Oklahoma, checking a field of Kochia on the 
County Agent Wayne Eakin, Alfalfa county, 
M. L. Coppock farm near the Great Salt Plains 
of Oklahoma. 
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SPOTLIGHTING 


by Gerald McKay 


COMMUNICATION METHODS 


People Like to Identify Themselves 

When you're trying to get a mes- 
sage to some particular group of per- 
sons, remember that the examples 
you use should appeal to the group. 
Children like to hear other children 
on the radio and see pictures of chil- 
dren the same age. If it’s a home- 
maker group you're trying to reach, 
use examples of other homemakers. 

Commercial advertisers take ad- 
vantage of this fact in selling every- 
thing that people buy. Watch the 
clothing ads, for example, or notice 
the way kitchen appliances are ad- 
vertised. Agricultural educators have 
something to sell, too, and the same 
principles will work. 


Combination Recorder and Projector 


LaBelle Sales Corporation has in- 
troduced a new combination auto- 
matic 2 x 2 slide projector and syn- 
chronized tape recorder. The unit 
weighs 43 pounds. Either the re- 
corder or projector can be operated 
as a separate unit. 

A control buiton on the recorder 
puts a signal on the tape which in 
turn activates the projector. The 
slide magazine holds up to 150 slides 
in readimounts or about half that 
number in glass. Different kinds of 
mounts can be intermixed, After 
the magazine has been emptied, it 
must be reloaded in order to com- 
plete the cycle again. 

When the machines are operating, 
either one may be stopped to allow 
discussion of a selected slide or part 
of the narration. Corrections or ad- 
ditions to the narrative can be made 
at any time by merely recording over 
the part to be changed. 


Use a Diorama for Realism 
The littl exhibit known as a 
diorama can play an important role 
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in bridging the gap between abstract 
verbalism and concrete experience. 
Small modeled figures and speci- 
mens, usually in color, give it a real 
third dimension. Clothing is often 
modeled into the wax or clay figures 
but accessories may be fashioned 
from wood, metal, plaster or papier 
mache. 

The three dimensional elements 
of a diorama are blended into the 
painted background to give an im- 
pression of depth. Sometimes more 
than one scale is used to create the 
right sense of perspective. This 
blending of the foreground with the 
background is important and some- 
times takes a little more practice 
than building the other parts. 

One value of the diorama is that 
it will arouse interest and create in- 
centive for further study. 


Close-ups are wonderful — but don’t cut your 
subject's head off. Most of the scalping of 
camera subjects occurs in close-ups. It’s easy to 
make this mistake because the view finder and 
lens that takes the picture are often two or 
three inches apart. The view finder is usually 
above the lens and although you may see all 
of your subject in it, the top few inches may 
not be visible through your taking lens. This 
difference between the two areas covered is 
known as parallax. Some cameras have ad- 
justments which either automatically or man- 
ually compensate for parallax. If your camera 
is so equipped, you won't cut off heads. If 
your camera doesn’t have the adjustment, 
you'd better aim a little high when you take 
close-ups. 


What's In A Movie Title? 


We might divide movie titles into 
two classes — leading and mislead- 
ing. They are either informative or 
intended to arouse curiosity, one or 
the other, Occasionally, of course, a 
movie title actually informs and 
arouses curiosity. 


When you choose films from a 
catalog for your next year’s program, 
it’s a good idea to read well beyond 
the titles so you'll have a_ better 
knowledge of the film subjects. 


Ag leaders seem to prefer movie 
titles that are informative and sug- 
gest the subject of the films. Pro- 
ducers, on the other hand, apparen- 
ly think their films will attract more 
users if they attach titles that will 
arouse curiosity. 


A letter from you to a film spon- 
sor or producer might encourage 
them to use the titles you prefer. 


Try Saran Wrap for Your 
Flannelgraph 


If you find yourself without flan- 
nels (for a flannelgraph, that is) 
when you're scheduled to talk to a 
group, try Saran Wrap. Saran is a 
transparent plastic material used to 
wrap foods. 

Tear off lengths of the material 
and lay them out on a firm surface 
that you plan to use as a background. 
The Saran will stick to the surface. 
Then place the visuals you want to 
display on the Saran, When the 
visual is in place, rub your hand 
over it once or twice to set up static 
electricity which will hold the visual 
where you put it. 

Your visual will stick to the Saran 
a short time, and the Saran can be 
used only once, but it is a quick, in- 
expensive and handy substitute for 
flannel. 
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Another Way to Distribute 
Advertising Bulletins 


This suggestion for distributing 
more bulletins comes from Guern- 
sey county, Ohio. A rack with sup- 
plies of current agricultural bulle- 
tins is located in the county book- 
mobile. The bookmobile, which is 
on the road five days a week going 
to all rural areas of the county, also 
has a bulletin board where notices 
of meetings are posted. The county 
librarian is a member of the council 
in Guernsey county for Rural De- 
velopment. 


Keep Your Chart Under Cover 


Wait for the psychological mo- 
ment to show it and conceal each 
chart the moment you are finished 
using it. These two vital rules, ap- 
plicable to most chart presentations, 
are often overlooked. 

Your chart can become a harmful 
distraction if you're not careful. For 
instance, if a portion of your talk 
needs no visualization, don’t leave 
the last chart you talked about ex- 
posed to view. Your audience will 
still be looking instead of listening. 

If you use turn-over charts, have 
a blank sheet inserted for these all- 
oral interludes. If you use a set of 
cardboard charts, simply stack them 
with some turned backside forward 
as required. 

By following these simple rules, 
you not only reduce distraction, but 
you increase attention through an- 
ticipation. 


Self-Threading Movie Projector 


Bell and Howell Company has re- 
leased the first 8 millimeter movie 
projector that threads itself, fore- 
shadowing possible 16 millimeter 
application of the self-threading 


STEWART- WARNER 
“Expandable” 


SAFETY PANEL 


® Low cost protection for irrigation 
pumps, oil rigs, air compressors — 
any unattended or remotely con- 
trolled engine! 

@ Die cut holes for adding tachom- 
eter, hourmeter, water pressure 
gauge, or other gauges of your 
choice! For battery or magneto use. 


See your dealer, or write: 


INSTRUMENT DIVISION 
STEWART- WARNER 


CORPORATION 


@ Automatic 24-hour guard against 
burned-out bearings, frozen pistons, 
costly service interruptions! 

@ Automatically shuts off engine 
before oil pressure drops too low... 
before water temperature rises too 
high . . . before engine failure can 
occur! 


Instrument Division 
Dept. 11-29 

1840 Diversey Parkway 
Chicago 14, Illinois 


Reach Ag Leaders 
Economically 
ADVERTISE 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


TREE SEEDS—SHRUB SEEDS 


Raise your own trees 


and shrubs from 
seeds. Free Planting 


guide and price list 


WOODLOT SEED (0. NORWAY MICH. 
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THE NEW 


“TRACTOR - MATE” 
PTO Irrigation Pump! 


~ 


Saves time and money ... 
Farmers get FULL benefit from their 

Tractors, save time and money, too, 
with a Hale “TRACTOR-MATE” — 
the new Hale Type 3PTF power take- 
off, Trailer-mounted pump. 

“Tractor-Mate” is specifically design- 
ed for use with tractor power in irri- 
gating medium-size acreage. It can also 
be used as a booster for present irriga- 
tion system. 

The 3PTF, with a wide range of vol- 
ume and pressure, is compact, efficient 
and economical to operate. 

Pump and gear drive are mounted 
on a sturdy steel trailer, as pictured 
above, 

The SPTF features case-hardened 
steel gears of the same high quality as 
on your local fire engine. 

Two models available. 3” suction. 
With 550 RPM take-off speed, it will 
pump 350 GPM at 80 PSI. 


Ask about the new 
HALE “TORRENT” 
Self-Priming Portables 


Quality-bullt, quick-starting, low-cost — the 
“Pump of a Thousand Uses.’ Ideal for ‘‘on-the- 
spot’ filling of tanks with water, liquid fer- 
tilizer —- also for small irrigation jobs, stand- 
by water systems and emergency fire fighting. 
Pumps over 7000 gallons per hour! 

HALE Irrigation Pumping Units are sold thru 
Distributors who are well qualified to Engineer 
a system best sulted to the needs. 


Please send details on the new 3PTF, 
the “Torrent,” and other HALE Irriga- 


Irrigation Division, Dept. BFM 


FIRE PUMP CO 


CONSHOHOCKEN PA 


HAL 
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Communications Methods — 


idea. Other items in the line just 
introduced include a projector with 
sealed lubrication. 


Flashbulb Synchronization 


If you’re confused by X-sync, M- 
sync and F-sync marked on some 
camera shutters, this may help you. 
X-sync means that at the moment 
the shutter reaches its maximum 
opening, the flash contacts close, fir- 
ing the lamp. For this shutter setting, 
you need an electronic flash or a 
bulb that reaches its maximum light 
output almost instantly. 

M-sync means that the flash con- 
tacts in the shutter are closed by the 
tripping lever, but the shutter delays 
opening for about 17 milliseconds 
approximately 1/50 second). About 
85 per cent of all adjustable cameras 
have M synchronization. Most ordi- 
nary foil-filled flashbulbs are made 
for this type of synchronization. 

F-sync means that the flash con- 
tacts in the shutter are closed by the 
tripping lever, but the shutter delays 
opening about three milliseconds. 
Gas filled flashbulbs are designed 
for F-synchronization. 

Some shutters have another letter 
“V”" beside an X or M. The V means 
delayed action of the shutter. By set- 


JASPER TWEED | 


TOWNSEND 


“Help me look, Dear. That five-dollar roast 
you bought for dinner just fell and rolled un- 
der the stove.” 


ting the shutter at V, you can trip 
the lever, and then will have from 5 
to 10 seconds to get in the picture 
yourself before the shutter is ac- 


tually tripped. 


Radio Sets On The Increase 


According to “Broadcasting,” radio 
broadcasters magazine, the number 
of radio sets in the United States 
continues to increase at a steady rate 
despite the interest in television. 
There are currently 2.8 radio sets 
for each of the nation’s 50 million 
homes. 

In 1957, over 15 and one-half mil- 
lion radio sets were produced and 
sold, making it the best year since 
the advent of TV. Radio sets are 
currently out-selling TV sets about 
two and a half to one. 

Ten years ago American families 
owned 79 million sets. By 1954 the 
number had jumped to 111 million 
and in 1958 there were a total of 
142 million radio sets in use. 

All of these statistics add up to 
the fact that there is still a tremen- 
dous audience for our agricultural 
radio programs in spite of the com- 
petition from television. 


The Projector Will Help 
You Demonstrate 


Leave the projector turned on 
while you demonstrate. This is the 
advice of a state safety specialist who 
uses slides in demonstrating first aid 
techniques, His slides illustrate the 
steps in applying different kinds of 
bandages. As he shows each step in 
putting on a bandage, he projects 
the corvesponding slide and leaves 
it on the screen till he finishes that 
phase of the demonstration. 

People sitting in the back cannot 
see his actual demonstration very 
well but can see the screen easily. 
Between watching the demonstra- 
tion and the screen everyone can 
follow him quite effectively. 

A partially darkened room and 
relatively high wattage projector are 
necessary to use this technique which 
the state safety specialist suggests. 

End. 
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Water Source Acres... | 


This farm-invented “crustbuster” cuts their cultivating costs 80%! 


Here’s a unique piece of equipment (loaded on trailer) 
that does just what its name implies. In one operation, it 
discs, plows, knifes and scratches tough-crusted soil. It gets 
the planted crop up, speeds cultivation, and saves 80% of 
the former cost and the work of 6 men! 

The “crustbuster” is the invention of Jack Bragden (left) 
and Ross Edwards, farmers near New Deal, Texas. It was 


three years in developing, and cultivates four rows of cot- 
ton or other row crops at a time—50-60 acres a day. 

Jack and Ross have used Texaco products for thirty years. 
Like farmers all over America, they know that it pays to 
farm with Texaco products. Also, they like the neighborly, 
dependable services of Tank Truck Dealer Demp Webster. 
They can count on him—rain or shine! 
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MARFAK 


(Inset) One section of the disc-plow-knife-scratch machine 
“Doggone good,” she says. 
John H. O’Neil of the Cheshire Oil 


Co., Texaco Distributors, Keene, 
N. H., talks shop with Ann 
Edwards, who helps her father, 
M. A. Edwards, raise hardy Scotch 
Highlander cattle on 10,000 acres. 
They agree that Texaco Marfak is 
the best lubricant for the brutal beat- 
ing the bearings of farm machinery 
take, because Marfak won't drip 
out, wash out, dry out or cake up. 
It sticks to bearings—makes them 


last longer, giving better protection 
against breakdowns. 
The Texas Company 


On farm and highway it pays to use 


TEXACO PRODUCTS ARE ALSO DISTRIBUTED IN CANADA, LATIN A 


TUNE IN. . . METROPOLITAN OPERA RADIO BROADCASTS SATURDAY AFTERNOONS, CBS 
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FARM MECHANICS 


@ MANY LEADERS IN vocational 
agriculture are saying we are giv- 
ing too much individual instruction 
in Farm Mechanics, This, they say, 
results in hardship on the teacher. 

All of us will admit that some- 
times this is true. When shop time 
comes around and the students come 
up to us, one by one, asking what 2am 
I to do today — we start dishing out 
this job and that job in an effort to 
keep them busy. 

If we cannot think of a job for 
each student we may assign several 
students to the same job. We may go 
so far as to send a couple of excep- 
tional students to the principal to 
see if he wants something done about 
the school, 

Instruction, what there is of it, 
will be individual, telling each stu- 
dent where the material is, sending 
one down town in his car for sup- 
plies, two others may join in for the 
ride and help carry the heavies. 

This may go on day after day with 
class after class. There is not a hu- 
man being alive that would not tire 
under these conditions. 

Should we call this activity indi- 
vidual instruction? Was this instruc- 
tion or foremanship? Was it good 
foremanship? Could we say, then, the 
teacher was not the foreman? 

Could we say he was the boss? 
Was he a good boss? Will he get 
enough work done to qualify as a 
boss? Work to some of us means 
“force times distance”, To get much 
work done this teacher will have to 
do about as much work as the stu- 
dents. 


Teacher Tired from Overwork 


Naturally this teacher will be over- 
worked — but not in teaching. He 
will be tired of work. We could not 
call this individual instruction be- 
cause there was very little instruc- 
tion practiced. It would be appro- 
priate to say this teacher needs many 
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by T. J. Wakeman 


Professor, Agricultural Engineering 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


days of group instruction before he 
needs to employ any individual in- 
struction, 


How to Solve the Problem 


What jobs would the student sug- 
gest if the teacher confronted the 
group with the true situation? Let's 
see if there are appropriate questions 
we could discuss with this group. 


@ Why do we have shop projects? 


Do we construct a tool box for a 
boy to take home, or do we make this 
project to develop skill, appreciation 
and understanding in the individual? 
Or do we do it for both reasons? Can 
this teacher do this job better by 
talking to each boy or with all of 
them in one group? 


@ Problem of Scheduling 


If the project problem were solved, 
could we take up the problem of 
scheduling in groups so each student 
could develop skills in all areas of 
the shop? Could we decide on the 
supplies needed? Do you think the 
students would bring some from 
home? 


@ Plans for Projects 

Could you decide with the group 
about buying reference books? 
Wouldn't it be in order to plan how 
to store the supplies? Could the 
group decide how to keep the shop 
clean and well organized? 

@ Shop Managers 


What would they think about shop 
managers to gain practice in manag- 


for school and farm 


ing to be applied to the home farm 
shop? 


@ Evaluate the Projects 


Would it be wise to determine 
who should evaluate the projects? 
Would it be worthwhile taking the 
best projects to the local or state fair? 


@ Better Equipment 


What about better equipment? 
Would the students be willing to 
make some extra gates to sell for 
match money to buy two more weld- 
ers? 


Aren’t all the above activities 
group instruction in Farm Mechanics 
and Rural Leadership? Are any of 
the suggestions fantastic? Many of 
us usually plan before our school 
year starts, but once in a long while 
we slip up and fail to organize the 
class room. How about group in- 
struction in the shop? Could we give 
a demonstration cleaning paint 
brushes, then have each boy clean 
one right then and there? 

Could we figure bills of materials 
needed for our first projects? 

Could we devote one day to deter- 
mining how to prepare the shop at 
the end of the teaching period? 

Then, when the student comes to 
the place he does not quite under- 
stand the difference in the marking 
of a stainless steel and mild steel elec- 
trode, would not this be a problem 
for the class? More than likely others 
are having the same difficulty. 

There would be a need for more 
group instruction. Then the teacher 
could ask what equipment the stu- 
dents have at home on which they 
would use a stainless steel electrode. 
Individual supervision may be neces- 
sary while the students are referring 
to their home survey material. This 
would be about the first individual 
instruction given. Some of us may 
call this supervision, The results? 
Better — with less teacher effort and 
less confusion. End 
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LEATHER AWARDS 


First genuine leather 
Grand Champion award 


introduced in Chicago 


@ For the first time in the 

annals of the livestock 
show the grand champions of 
the show ring can be awarded 
winners’ plaques that bear a 
direct relationship to the farm 
and its products. 

A genuine leather stock show 
plaque designed and develop- 
ed in cooperation with the 
Illinois Agricultural Associa- 
tion and the American Meat 
Institute was introduced at the 
recent Prestige In Leather ex- 
hibit at Chicago. 

The new grand champion 
award plaques are of heavy 
tan leather and are imprinted 
in colorful royal blue. They 
display a furled ribbon design 
with the head of the animal in 
the center. Also included is cus- 
tom inscribing of the name of 
the fair or exposition and class 
of grand champion for steer, 
lamb, and hog shows. The sur- 
face of the leather is plastic 
covered and a brass chain is 
attached for hanging. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


is the No. 1 Professional Magazine for AG LEADERS. Its pur- 
pose is to present various techniques and methods to AG LEAD- 
ERS which will help them transmit to farmers better and more 
efficient farming practices. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 
is edited for AG LEADERS by a former AG LEADER who knows 
their problems and offers sound, practical solutions based on 
the experiences of other AG LEADERS. Over 95% of all articles 
are original. 

BETTER FARMING METHODS 


is the first magazine to carry educational inserts permitting 
commercial companies to keep AG LEADERS up—to—date on 
the latest developments in their field. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS 


carries a summary of each feature article to save AG LEADERS 
time in selecting those which are of the greatest benefit and help. 


BETTER FARMING METHODS is preferred 
because it serves AG LEADERS BETTER! 


COMPARE SEE WHY! 
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@ SOUTHWESTERN INDIANA 

FARMERS are proud of their 
wheat program. Farmers in the 
“Pocket Area” of Indiana have en- 
joyed better wheat yields through 
cooperation between local industry 
and the Extension Service, 

Back in 1930, Iglehart Brothers, 
Inc., established a wheat improve- 
ment fellowship with the Purdue 
University Extension Service. Since 
that time the wheat yield in this 
area — which is ideal for wheat 
growing from the standpoint of soil, 
climate, topography, and availability 
of markets — has continued to im- 
prove. 

Some of the wheat improvements 
through the past 27 years have been 
improved milling quality, increased 
yields, improved straw standing, and 
better varieties. 

When this project was set up, a 
wheat specialist was assigned from 
the Purdue Agronomy Department 
to work in cooperation with the 
county agents of the Pocket Area. 
In 1930, the average yield in this 
area was about 14 bushels per acre 
— below the state average. Now the 
yield for these nine counties is 
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Indiana County Agents 
Develop Wheat Program 


around 28-30 bushels per acre — 
above the state average. What's more, 
this program’s effectiveness is shown 
through the high quality of wheat 
that now comes from the farm to 
the local elevator, 

Professor C. E. Stivers, who served 
as the first agronomy specialist in 
this Pocket Area, recognized that the 
area needed better and cleaner seed 
stocks, In cooperation with the local 
county agents and Iglehart Brothers, 
Inc., portable seed cleaners were in- 
stalled in the area. At the same time, 
an educational program was enacted 
to promote their use. In 1932, only 
209 wheat farmers cleaned their seed 
wheat, and in 1952, 1,354 farmers 
made use of the portable cleaners. 

The quest to develop varieties 
that would produce more wheat, re- 
sist lodging, and survive the winters 
better, has resulted in the introduc- 
tion of several new varieties through 
the years. 

Education in fertilizer use has also 
played a prominant role in increas- 
ing yields. The use of starter fertil- 
izer and top-dressing has increased 
to a marked degree. Top-dressing 
with as much as 20-30 pounds of 


actual nitrogen now is the general 
practice rather than the exception. 
This has been a direct result of the 
cooperation between the Extension 
Service and Iglehart Brothers. 


The county agents are proud of 
the five-acre wheat educational pro- 
gram. Approximately 75 fields are 
checked in each county each year 
to determine wheat population, 
kernel count per head, uniformity, 
crop mixtures, and soil management. 
The nine county agents and their 
wheat judging committees exchange 
judging on a county basis to deter- 
mine a county winner from town- 
ship winners. A team of specialists 
from Purdue University judge the 
Pocket Area wheat winner. A simple 
score card, such as is used in this 
contest, is available from Purdue or 
from county agents in the pocket 
area. 

This is a good example of cooper- 
ation between the Extension special- 
ist, county agent, and a commercial 
concern. This was the key to success 
in this program which is still in 
vogue today as it was in the original 
agreement 28 years ago. 
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When strikes your herd 


In treating a serious, acute infection such as pneumonia, 
treatment must be fast. One injection of INJECTION 
BICILLIN FORTIFIED gives you a fast, effective weapon 
against pneumonia. 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED provides both high imme- 
diate penicillin blood levels and lower prolonged penicillin 
blood levels. The high initial levels promote more rapid 
spread of penicillin through the tissues to fight severe in- 
fection. The lower prolonged levels are maintained for up 
to a week to help prevent relapses, recurrences and 
reinfections. 


INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED is also highly effective in 
treating such infections as actinomycosis (lumpy jaw), calf 
Wyeth diphtheria, navel ill, shipping fever* and foot rot. 


Philadelphia 1, Pa. 
One injection of INJECTION BICILLIN FORTIFIED saves you 


AVAILABLE: time and money. 


INJECTION BICILLIN ForTIFIED 300, vials *Combined with specific antiserum. 
of 10 and 50 cc., 150,000 units of 

BICILLIN and 150,000 units of procaine 

penicillin G per cc. 


INJECTION BICILLIN FortTiFIED 600, | nj e ct j on 
TusBex®, 300,000 units of BicrLLIn and 


300,000 units of i icillin G i ® 
4-cc. Tubex sterle-needie unit. BICILLIN FORTIFIED 


INJECTION BICILLIN ForTIFIED (2,400,000 Benzathine penicillin G and procaine penicillin G, Wyeth 
units), 1,200,000 units of BiciLLIN and 

1,200,000 units of procaine penicillin G 

in a 4-cc. single-dose, disposable syringe. Protect your future with WYETH products! 
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2. Coated with liquid bacteria suspension. 


New 4-Step 


Process of 


= 


Here’s a new way to do an old job — Legume seed 


and is said to be very effective by its discoverers. 


@ A REVOLUTIONARY NEW 

process in legume inoculation 
means farmers will soon be able to 
purchase alfalfa seed already inocu- 
lated with nitrogen-fixing bacteria. 

This process forces the living bac- 
teria into the seed where research 
shows they remain protected for 
many months. 

Preinoculated alfalfa seed will be 
available for spring planting in 1959 
and will be identified as Noculized 
seed. 

Increased yields of high Quality 
hay and the elimination of time- 
consuming hand inoculation are two 
important ways Noculized seed will 
benefit farmers, according to North- 
rup, King & Co., developers of the 
new process. 

This new development involves 
four basic steps: 

*Seed is first processed to make 
the seed coat more permeable. 


*A liquid suspension of selected 
bacteria strains is then applied to 
each seed. 

Then a vacuum is created which 
forces these bacteria into the seed. 


*Finally, the seed is dried and 


Legume Inoculation 


inoculation. The process involves four basic steps 
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bagged ready for distribution and 
farm use. 


The process is based on the prin- 
ciple of placing nitrogen fixing bac- 
teria under the seed coat where they 
are protected from environmental 
changes. Storage tests have shown 
that bacteria within the seed survive 
heat and moisture changes over a 
period of months with relative im- 
munity. 

Laboratory, greenhouse, and repli- 
cated field tests have shown that this 
new process for preinoculating seed 
gives yields equal to or superior to 
that of seeds inoculated in the con- 
ventional manner. To demonstrate 
the effectiveness of the new process 
under farm conditions, over 140,000 
pounds of Noculized seed was dis- 
tributed to farmers throughout the 
Midwest. The seed was planted un- 
der widely varying environmental 
conditions and in many different 
ways. A careful analysis of the results 
of these farm trials has shown con- 
clusively that the Noculized seed not 
only produced maximum nitrogen 
fixation, but also saved farmers 
spring planting time. End. 
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would you 
advise 
him? 


SHED FOR 


SHED FoR 
P FEEDERS 


_J FEEDERS § 


CONCRETE 
FEEDING FLOOR 


+ 
+ 
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CONCRETE FEEDING FLOOR 


+++++4 


LOADING CHUTE 


GATE 


CONCRETE 
FEEDING FLOOR 


EXAMPLE: Jack and Carol Akin of 
Grundy Center, Iowa, operate a 264 
acre diversified farm on which they 
keep 60 Hereford cows, 40 Hampshire 
ewes and feed 125 beef cattle annually. 
Until recently they raised 6 litters of 
pigs per year but decided more volume 
was required. Jack called on Elmer 


YOU are the specialist farmers look to for advice in 
farmstead organization. Take advantage of the help 
you can get from Your Local Lumber Dealer. Get 
acquainted with him. His knowledge of building or 
remodeling procedures, and the technical material 
available from manufacturers through him, will prove 
very useful. 


SEND FOR FREE BUILDING INSTRUCTIONS— With 
these complete directions, even the most inexperi- 
enced farmers and rural builders can erect well built 
general purpose farm buildings. These structures 
were designed by agricultural engineers at 
Michigan State University for clear-span widths 
of 24 feet, 30 feet, 36 feet and 40 feet. 


> 


Use convenient coupon 
or write to West Coast 
Lumbermen's Association, 
1410 S. W. Morrison Street, 
Portland 5, Oregon. 


Weir, (right) County Agent, and Fred 
Roth, Agricultural Extension Special- 
ist, for planning help. The old dairy 
barn was remodeled as shown. Outside feed- 
ing floors and fences were added. With four 
farrowings, the Akins now raise 40 litters of 
pigs per year. 


WEST COAST 
LUMBER 


Douglas Fir +» West Coast Hemiock 
Sitka Spruce + Western Red Cedar 


WEST COAST LUMBERMEN’S ASSOCIATION 

1410 S. W. Morrison, Portland 5, Oregon 

Please send me your informational packet on Utility Farm 
Buildings in 24, 30, 36 and 40 ft. widths. Free. 


City 
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HELPFUL BOOKLETS 


HOW 
TO 
ORDER 


40—The Story of Coccivac 


This booklet describes a new approach 
to the control of coccidiosis by vaccina- 
tion in conjunction with use of feed con- 
taining a suitable coccidiostat for a lim- 
ited period while immunity is developed. 
Dorn and Mitchell Laboratories, Inc., will 
send you further information if you will 
circle the postal card number above. 


41—Stop Rats Forever! 


This booklet from The d-Con Com- 
pany lists seven steps in effective rat con- 
trol with a minimum of effort. Send for 
your free copy of this helpful booklet. 


42—Greater Broiler Profits 


A free booklet available to ag leaders 
from Honeggers & Company, Inc., “Guide 
to Greater Broiler Profits,” is pre-punched 
for easy filing. Several management steps 
are explained. Send for your copy today. 


43—Portable Loudspeaker System 


Complete information about a fully 
transistorized portable loudspeaker sys- 
tem is available free to agricultural lead- 
ers from Sound-Craft Systems. Send for 
further information. 


44—Cobalt Bullets for Sheep 


Sheep need Cobalt to assist in the for- 
mation of Vitamin Bis. Here is complete 
information about a one-dose way to 
provide this Cobalt. Nicholas of America, 
Limited, would be happy to send you 
their booklet on Cobalt Bullets if you 
will simply circle the postal card number 
above. 


45—New Inoculation Process 


A revolutionary new process can elim- 
inate on-the-farm inoculation of legume 
seed. The process forces the living bac- 
teria into the seed where they remain 
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for many months. Northrup, King & Com- 
pany would be happy to send you their 
helpful booklet, “Alfalfa Seed”, which 
explains this new process. 


46—New Mastitis Ointment 


Merck & Company, Inc., has just intro- 
duced a new, faster acting mastitis oint- 
ment, Bovitrin. For further information 
about this product, order their four-page 
booklet by circling the postal card num- 
ber above. 


47—Free Simazene Booklet 


A four-page educational booklet on the 
use of Simazene for weed control in corn 
is available free to ag leaders from Geigy 
Agricultural Chemicals. Get your copy by 
circling the postal card number above. 


48—Booklet of the Month 


This month our featured booklet, 
“Open Door To Plenty”, tells the 
story of agricultural chemicals and 
how they are used to protect food, 
property, and health. The 64-page 
illustrated booklet reviews progress 
which has been made in improving 
man’s mastery over pests of all types, 
and reports on future benefits that 
can be expected as research and edu- 
cation are continued in this vital 
field of human endeavor. (Sorry, only 
one to each customer.) 


1. SELECT the booklets you want 


FILL IN your name and address 


49—Poultry House Fan 


A swivel-type, two-way poultry house 
fan that exhausts in the winter and 
forces fresh air in during the summer 
has been developed by Aerovent Fan and 
Equipment Company, Inc. For more in- 
formation about this new fan called the 
“Turnabout”, circle the postal card num- 
ber above. 


2. CIRCLE the corresponding number on the postal card 


MAIL CARD—no postage needed 


50—All About Charbrays 


The American Charbray Breeders Asso- 
ciation would like to send you a free 
copy of their booklet, “The American 
with Built-In ‘Profit-Plus’.” 


51—Vaccinating Chart 


The Anchor Serum Company would 
like you to have one of their vaccinating 
charts illustrating points of injection and 
proper procedures in vaccination. Your 
free copy will be mailed if you will circle 
the postal card number above. 


52—Using Motion Pictures 


“Teaching and Training With Motion 
Pictures” is an ll-page booklet from 
Bell & Howell Company telling how 
movies are made. For your free copy, 
circle the postal card number above. 


53—Cattle Grub Killer 


The Chemagro Company invites you to 
send for a free copy of their booklet de- 
scribing Co-ral, a compound which kills 
cattle grubs from inside the animal. It 
also controls corn flies, ticks, screwworms, 
and lice. For complete information on 
Co-ral, circle the postal card number 
above. 


54—"Sequa-Matic” Irrigation 


This is a schematic diagram of the 
Shur-Rane “Sequa-Matic” irrigation sys- 
tem in operation in the field. This system 
literally “moves the water instead of the 
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These helpful booklets are offered free to agricultural leaders by 


various agricultural companies. If you would like more than 


one copy of any booklet write directly to the company 


concerned for information about quantity orders. 


pipe” across the field and over again as 
required for efficient and complete irri- 
gation. The John Bean Division of Food 
Machinery and Chemical Corporation 
would be happy to send you their help- 
ful booklet, “Automatic Rain”, if you will 
simply circle the postal card number 
above. 


55—How to Select Beef 


This eight-page booklet designed for 
the beginning buyer of beef is available 
free to ag leaders from Colorado State 
Advertising and Publicity. Illustrations 
show dfiferent cuts of meat, and hints 
are given on roasting, broiling, and other 
methods of cooking beef. 


56—Hybrid Seed Corn 


Hybrid Seed Corn and How It is Made” 
is the theme of a series of five colorful 
charts 29 x 38 inches, available from De- 
Kalb Agricultural Association, Inc. These 
charts illustrate the inbreeding and cross- 
ing in producing hybrid corn. Send for a 
copy of this very interesting chart series. 


den spray powder for home gardeners. 
Known as Agri-mycin 100, the gardener’s 
aid is a formulation of two antibiotics, 
Agri-mycin is highly effective against di- 
seases of many flowers and vegetable 
plants. For further information circle the 
postal card number above. 


58—Full-Color Insect Calendar 


The Douglas Chemical Company has 
just prepared this full-color insect panel 
for their two-year calendar. These in- 
sects are shown in their adult and larval 
stages in actual size. They will be pleased 
to send you a free copy of this 1958-59 
insect calendar. To get your copy, circle 
the number above. 


59—How Plastics are Made 


A 36-page full-color book that explains 
how polyethylene resins can be used to 
make functional and attractive plastic 
products has just been published by East- 
man Chemical Products, Inc. Send for 
your free copy. 


design and in use. Literature is avail 
able to ag leaders. 


63—Polyethylene Patcher 


A new pressure-sensitive paperback tape 
introduced by Gering Products, Inc., 
solves the problem of splicing polyethy 
lene film. For further information, circle 
the postal card number above. 


64—Cut Tobacco Costs 


From the Potash Division of Interna 
tional Minerals & Chemicals Corporation 
is a booklet entitled “When Your To- 
bacco Looks Like This . . .”. Here is in- 
formation on spotting trouble before it 
costs farmers money. 


65—Farmers Fight Mastitis 


A new 16-page illustrated booklet now 
being offered by Jensen-Salsbery Labora- 
tories, Inc., outlines nine points farmers 
can follow to reduce the heavy loss caused 
by mastitis in dairy cows. Order your 
free copy. 


60—Photography for Youngsters 

A new, free pamphlet, “Photography in 
Your Future”, is now available to teach- 
ers and guidance counsellors from the 
Eastman Kodak Company. Send for your 
copy of this booklet designed to aid those 
who might be thinking of photography 
as a Career. 


57—New Garden Spray Powder 
66—Small Package Welder 


The Radson Wildcat, a 65-pound weld- 
er shown in action here, has more “weld- 
power” than welders weighing 250 pounds 
and more, according to its maker, the 
Radson Engineering Corporation. For 
more information about this powerful 
welder circle the postal card number 
above. 


61—Electrical Wiring Chart 


The Electric Auto-Lite Company would 
be pleased to send you their wall chart 
showing the wiring of automotive elec- 
trical systems. Order this for your class- 
room or office bulletin board. 


62—New Submersible Pumps 


Fairbanks-Morse has developed and 
produced submersible pumps of corro- 
sion-resistant metals which are new in 


One of the latest products to come out 
of the Chas. Pfizer & Company, Inc. bio- 
chemical research program is a new gar- 
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Whips Welders 


RADSON WILDCAT 
WELDER 


Yes! More weld-power Only 
in both Duty Cycle $ 50 
(50%) and Heat Range 187 
(50 to 200 Amps.) than 
welders 4 times its size, yethaslow 
line draw for REA. Perfect for on- 
the-farm weld jobs. Guaranteed. 
Write for name of your dealer. 


- RADSON Engineering Corporation 
* Dept. 2A Macon, Illinois « 


FOR THE LOWEST COST 
permanent 


poultry house 


BUILD WITH 


HOMASOTE 
TRUSSED ARCH 
CONSTRUCTION 


5 types for spans from 24’ to 40’ 


The trussed arch building is one of the 
newest construction methods developed 
for Homasote. With this system, pre-built 
wall and roof trusses for a 50’ building 
can be erected and covered with a weather- 
proof Homasote roof—in two days! 
Homasote “48” Roofing plus fast con- 
struction make this the lowest cost perma- 
nent structure you can build. Because of 
the clear span, trussed arch construction 
is ideal for poultry houses, farm buildings, 
stores, and warehouses. 5 types of Homa- 
sote Trussed Arch construction are avail- 
able for spans from 24’ to 40’. Use coupon 
for complete data. 


50 YEARS At Your Service 


HOMASOTE company, Dept. 8-20 
Trenton 3, New Jersey 
Send me free folders on: 
Trussed Arch Homasote Roofing 
Farm Board Poultry Houses 
() Homasote (72-pg.) Handbook, 
for which | enclose 10¢ 


ty Zone. ... 
Homasote of Canada, Ltd., 224 Merton Street 
Toronto 12, Ontario 
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67—Better Milking Operations 


This booklet from National Coopera- 
tives, Inc., gives five points to better 
milking operations. 


68—"On Your Feet” 


All ag leaders are called upon at one 
time or another to get on their feet and 
present ideas before an audience. A book- 
let from the Polaroid Corporation en- 
titled “On Your Feet” tells how you can 
use pictures in your role as speechmaker, 
teacher, or idea-salesman. 


69—New Projection Screen 


Actual sample swatches of the new 
Radiant “UNIGLOW” projection screen 
surface are now available free from the 
Radiant Manufacturing Corporation. Send 
for your free sample of this screen that 
is said to produce sharper images and 
wider viewing angles. 


70—Stop Pig Anemia 


The Veterinary Laboratories of Armour 
and Company would like to send you a 
free booklet describing the use of Armi- 
dexan to prevent anemia in baby pigs. 
Circle the number above to get your copy. 


71—From Plows to Lifts 


Sherman Products, Inc. has two note- 
book-size pamphlets they would like to 
send you on their equipment. See if you 
don’t find this valuable material. 


72—Maximum Profit Corn 


This helpful booklet outlines five steps 
to maximum profit with corn. The Spen- 
cer Chemical Company invites you to 
send for a free copy. 


73—Mastitis Control Booklet 


E. R. Squibb & Sons invite you to ask 
for a copy of their booklet on Gargon, 
mastitis treatment containing the new 
antibiotic, Thyostrepton. You can learn 
about this mastitis treatment by circling 
the postal card number below. 


74—Clear Muddy Ponds 


The United States Gypsum Company 
wants you to have a copy of their booklet 
on clearing muddy ponds. It is yours if 
you will circle the postal card number 
below. 


75—Better Farm Buildings 


A descriptive booklet available free to 
ag leaders from the U. S. Steel Corpora- 
tion, “Steel Buildings for Better Farm- 
ing,” tells how steel construction improves 
the farm operation. They would like to 
send you a copy. 


How’s the Service? 


Have you had trouble getting any 
of the booklets which we have listed 
in this Helpful Booklet section of 
Better Farming Methods? 

We'd like to hear from you if you 
have any complaints about the qual- 
ity of material or the length of time 
it takes to get booklets which you 
order through this section of Better 
Farming Methods. Do you always get 
the booklets you order? 

It would certainly help us a lot 
to know how well you are satisfied 
with the service you are getting from 
this particular section of Better Farm- 
ing Methods. 

We invite you to let us know if 
you are dissatisfied in any way with 
the kind of service you get from this 
Helpful Booklet section. We want 
to be helpful. We urge you to write 
us if you have any comments or sug- 
gestions for improving this service 
to you. 


76—Make Buildings Last 


The important points to consider in 
the construction of farm buildings are in- 
cluded in a booklet available from The 
West Coast Lumbermen’s Association en- 
titled “How to Build Farm Buildings that 
Last Longer.” Ag leaders are invited to 
send for a free copy. 


77—Rat Control 


The Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation is offering a free booklet about 
how to win the war against rats and mice 
with Warfarin. This informative booklet 
is yours for the asking. 


78—Soil Moisture Gage 


A soil moisture gage as easy to read 
as a thermometer has been developed 
by Irrigation Equipment Corporation. 
For further information about the “Soil- 
moist Gage” circle the postal card num- 
ber above. 
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Make-It-Yourself 


Soil Tester 


@ A FEW PIECES of scrap iron, 

some junked auto parts, and a 
piece of steel rod were combined to 
make this handy machine for taking 
soil samples in frozen ground. The 
machine, demonstrated here by Rod- 
ney Dodge, assistant agronomist at 
South Dakota State College, will ex- 
tract a soil sample in less than two 
minutes. 

The machine is operated right 
from the car battery. It can be at- 
tached or taken off in a few seconds. 
Quarter-inch strap iron was welded 
to the starter housing for handles. 
A third piece of iron was rigged as a 
trigger to operate the regular starter 
switch. A gear box slips right over 
the starter shaft. A 24-inch rod ex- 
tends from the gear box. 

The bit is a simple split-washer 
type, two inches in diameter, with 
hardened edges and a sharp penetrat- 
ing point. 

The gear box came from the steer- 
ing gear of a junked Overland auto- 
mobile (the Model T Ford has a 
similar gear). Other gear reduction 
combinations could also be used. 
This one reduces the shaft speed 
four to one. 


The sheet metal pan is used to 
collect the soil. It has a hole in the 
center just big enough to let the 
auger through. The entire outfit 
weighs less than 30 pounds and can 
easily be transported in the trunk 
of a car. Total cost of this machine 
without cables was $35. 


educational service 


THE HEPTACHLOR 
INSECT CONTROL FORUM 


The Heptachlor Insect Control Forum consists of periodical news- 
Jetters containing the latest developments in economic entomology, 
Insect Control Guide Sheets on specific insects, advance copies of all 
new insect control literature, plus a personal question-answer service 
on your insect control problems. Hundreds of county agents, voca- 
tional agriculture teachers, and other agricultural leaders have found 
it informative and useful. Read their comments, and then fil! out the 
coupon to get your name on the mailing list to receive this valuable 
service. You will receive the entire series, as well as subsequent issues. 


“lL used your Grasshopper guide sheet in a group meeting. It helped 
me organize a county-wide control program."’"—County Agent 


VELSICOL 


“Please send me 50 additional copies of your cutworm 
guide sheet. I plan to use these in a classroom 
project.” —Vo-Ag teacher. 


“IT have been giving your guide sheets to some 


CHEMICAL 
of my senior boys. Now a group of adults CORPORATION 
has asked me to hold a special class £20 Gest Grand Avenue 
Chicago 11, Ill. BFM 29 


in insect control for them.” 
—Vo-Ag. teacher. 


Piease enroll me in the Heptachior 
insect Control Forum. 


Name 


Address 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY... 


No cost or obligation! 


State_ 
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WHO 
WILL TRAIN 
FARMERS 


OF TOMORROW? 


by Dr. Roy W. Dugger 
Oklahoma State University 
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@ In 1845 my great-grandfather was 
a raiser of fine draft horses in 
Tennessee. When times got hard 
after the Civil War he moved to 
Texas where he made a good repu- 
tation breeding cow ponies. He was 
a farmer. His business was producing 
horsepower that farmers could use. 

Today most horsepower is made 
of steel and other metals. It is pro- 
duced in a factory where people 
work. These people, who control the 
design and fabrication of farm horse- 
power are farmers — or they had 
better be! 

Why? 

A person who is not a farmer does 
not usually understand farm prob- 
lems. Mr. Krushchev is an example 
of a pretty big farm operator who 
is not a farmer. What has he done? 
Well, he has attempted to run the 


largest nation in the world with the 
aid of agricultural specialists who, 
at the top level and at many lower 
levels, are not educated in the ways 
of the farm. In Russia the manpow- 
er of two persons is needed to pro- 
duce food for themselves and about 
three other people. One farmer in 
the United States produces enough 
for himself, about 12 other Ameri- 
cans, more than 2 foreigners, and 
has enough surplus left over to 
create storage problems. 

In the past, American farmers 
have been supplied with machines 
and services provided by people who, 
as a general rule, had migrated from 
farms as adults. This has not been 
the case in Russia where machines 
of various kinds have been developed 
for farmers but which could not be 
used by them. Today, in the U. S., 
the farm population is becoming too 
smal] to export a significant surplus 
of farm trained people into agri- 
business. Many young people who 
serve in agriculture in occupations 
related to crop and livestock produc- 
tion, must be specially trained in 
agriculture as well as business. 

Somebody will do this job in edu- 
cation which must be done if the 
United States is to support a quarter 


of a billion people by the turn of 
the century and expect to feed one 
billion shortly after 2100. Many of 
the skills, abilities, and understand- 
ings needed to efficiently manage a 
modern farm or ranch are needed by 
persons engaged in other forms of 
agri-business. It may be true that 
mechanics or other skilled workmen 
in a farm machinery company need 
special training in the use of hand 
and power tools. They also must 
know something about farming if 
they produce and adequately service 
machines used on farms. Similarly, 
those working in other agricultural 
industries need to understand the 
problems faced by their fellow work- 
men who are crop and livestock pro- 
ducers, 

In 20 selected businesses in Okla- 
homa employing 215 skilled and 
semi-skilled workers in _ positions 
serving farm producers, the person- 
nel directors, in 1958, indicated that 
these skilled and semi-skilled work- 
ers needed to have the following 
characteristics: 


@ Ability to meet people. 


@ Agricultural training in high 
school. 


@ Some farm production experi- 
ence. 


@ High school education. 


@ Business training in records, 
finance, and accounting. 


This survey, while small in scope, 
substantiates what certain other 
studies have shown. The agri-busi- 
ness representatives who responded 
indicated that some degree of diffi- 
culty had already been experienced 
in finding young people who possess 
all five of the desired characteristics. 
In addition to the annual replace- 
ments needed in these agri-busi- 
nesses, an average expansion of 20 
percent was expected between now 
and 1965 in the number of positions 
requiring skilled and semi-skilled 
agricultural workers. 

Somebody will train these young 
people in agri-business. Who? Voca- 
tional agriculture is in a unique po- 
sition to do the educational job that 
is needed. To do this the vo-ag cur- 
riculum does not have to be made 
entirely new. The first one or two 
years could be taught about like they 
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have been taught in the past, but 
with some increased emphasis on oc- 
cupational guidance. The third or 
fourth year will need to provide for 
options that allow a student to em- 
phasize one or more of the follow- 
ing: 


@ Farm mechanics for those who 
plan to work with power, ma- 
chinery, and equipment. 


@ Business, finance, and account- 
ing for those planning careers 
in agricultural sales, advertis- 
ing, and other similar work. 


@ Farm management for those 
who plan to enter crop and 
livestock production. 


What would this do to the tradi- 
tional concept of requiring every 
vo-ag student to have a supervised 
farm program? Nothing, except 
broaden it. Since the agri-business 
representatives interviewed express- 
ed a need for people with some 
productive farm experience, the pro- 
ductive enterprise projects and on- 
the-farm placement should be con- 
tinued for at least vo-ag I and vo-ag 


II. School farms may help provide | 


these experiences in some areas. The 
last year or two the supervised ex- 
periences could be broadened to in- 
clude on-the-job placement in busi- 
nesses or industries willing to co- 
operate in this kind of educational 
venture. This would make agri-busi- 
ness training truly vocational. End. 


COMING 
EVENTS 


February 2-4 — 44th Annual Meeting of the 
National Dairy Council, Statler Hotel, Bos- 
ton, Mass. 


February 9-10 — 21st Annual Meeting of the 

National Cotton Council, D'nkler Plaza Ho- 

: tel, Atlanta, Ga. Contact the National Cot- 
‘ ton Council, Box 9905, Memphis 12, Tenn, 


February 15-21 — Longhorn Recreation Lab- 
oratory, Glen Lake Camp, Glen Rose, Tex. 
Contact Mrs. Mozelle Killingsworth, pres’- 
dent, Paducah, Tex. 


March 19-20 — 1959 Un'versity of Marylan! 
Nutrition Conference for Feed Manufacturers, 
Shoreham Hotel, 2500 Calvert, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. Contact Richard D. Creek, chair- 
man, Nutrition Conference, University of 
Maryland, College Park. 


July 12-15 — American Association of Agr'cu!- 
ture College Editors Meetings, Gainesville, 
Fla. 

September 6-10 — Annu! Meeting of the N2- 
tional Association County Agricultural Agents, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

September 23-25 — 16th Annual Convention 
of the Florida Fruit and Vegetable Associa- 
tion, Hotel Fontainebleau, Miami Beach, Fla. 


A smart start 


to POULTRY PROFITS! 


Dr. Salsbury’s SPRING 
CHICK HEALTH PLAN! 


Health protection starts even before the poultryman gets 
his chicks—with GERMEX, a powerful brooder disinfect- 
ant (kills viruses, bacteria and fungus) and poultry drink- 
ing-water sanitizer. Then, during the first few days and 
weeks of chicks’ lives, MEDIC-AID®, drinking-water 
health booster. Two antibiotics and six vitamins in MEDIC- 
AID help stimulate feed intake and growth, promote 
vigor, help prevent certain diseases and combat stress . . . 
GERMEX and MEDIC-AID are the first two steps in 
Dr. Salsbury’s complete Chick Health Plan, which helps 
protect profits through the entire growing period. Dr. Sals- 
bury recommends proper medication as a part of good 
flock management —for best results, sound feeding, housing, 
sanitation and pest control should be practiced. 


FREE EVEREADY FLASHLIGHT 


purchase of Dr. Salsbury’s 
CHICK HEALTH KIT 
$11.28 value for only $9.99 


Contains one pint of GERMEX; one 
pound of MEDIC-AID Powder; a 
handsome flashlight; and four car- 
toon booklets that show and tell the 


Dr. SALSBURY’S 


Charles City, 


~ 


NATIONWIDE SERVICE TO THE POULTRY 


poultry raiser how to protect profits. 
The whole kit for only $9.99! These 
kits are available at any Dr. Sals- 
bury dealer. 


LABORATORIES 


INDUSTRY 


JUDGING PICTORIALS 


Angus Bulls 

[] Angus Cows 

Berkshire Gilts 

[] Brown Swiss Cows 
Chester White Hogs 
Columbia Rams 
Columbia Sheep 
Duroc Market Bar- 
rows 

Duroc Mature Boars 
Duroc Mature Sows 
Duroc Senior Boars 
Duroc Gilts 


Hampshire Gilts 
[_] Hereford Heifers 
[] Hereford Fat Steers 
Holstein Bulls 

[_] Holstein Cows 

[] Jersey Cows 

[] Poland China Hogs 
[] Polled Herefords 
[] Red Poll Bulls 

[] Red Poll Cows 

[] Shorthorn Heifers 
[] Shropshire Ewes 
Guernsey Cows [] Tamworth Gilts 
Hampshire Ewes [] Yorkshire Gilts 


5¢ each, postage paid 
BETTER FARMING METHODS 
Sandstone Bidg., Mount Morris, Ill. 
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IMPROVED NO. 2 BOSTROM 
FARM « 


Accurate, 


This Level 

has 12-Power (=e Durable and 
Telescope and Complete for 
is used and Terracing, Ditch- 
endorsed by ing Irrigating, 
Schools, Ex- Grading, Tile 
tension Service Draining, Ran- 
and Individual ning Lines, 
Landowners 
everywhere. 


Turning 
Angles, ete. 


BOSTROM Levels are so simple anyone can 
operate them by following the direction booklet 
included with each Instrument. Our No. 4 
Contractors’ Level and No. 5 Convertible Level 
feature 16-Power Telescopes. All Bostrom Levels 
are sold on the guarantee of satisfaction or 
money back. WRITE TODAY for literature, 
prices and name of our distributor near you. 


BOSTROM-BRADY MFG. CO. 
520 Stonewall St., S.W. ATLANTA 3, GA, 


| 
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IN THEIR OWN TRUE INTEREST... 


Shouldn’t every group in the transportation industry 
pursue policies like these in 1959? 


MH Make no effort to soak a competing form of trans- 
portation with more taxes in the hope of securing 
a competitive advantage. The shipper pays such 
taxes on behalf of the ultimate consumer. 


WJ Attempt to better its business and relative position 
in transport by striving energetically to improve 
its service to shippers and receivers. 


44 Work more closely with other forms of transport in 
the interest of the shipper and of the country as a 
whole. 


AND WOULDN’T SUCH POLICIES BE 
GREATLY IN THE PUBLIC INTEREST? 


As President of ATA, I can say with complete confidence 
that we will be found adhering to these policies. They are 
in line with our basic principles and our historical! position. 


J. Robert Cooper, President 
AMERICAN TRUCKING ASSOCIATIONS, INC. 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 
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An lowa County Agent Says — 


Pasture Renovation Pays 


Here’s how County Agent Gress Rogers sold 


farmers in his county on a pasture renovation 


program. His experience may be useful to you. 


by John 


@ WHEN FARMER-STOCKMAN 

Harold Read says “We've got the 
best county extension director in the 
state” he could get a lot of people in 
Tama County, lowa to agree with 
him. 

In addition to a good overall ex- 
tension program, one field in which 
Gress Rogers has been really out- 
standing is his work with birdsfoot 
trefoil in permanent pasture reno- 
vation. 

Apparently his fellow-workers 
agree with Tama County sentiment 
for soft-spoken, easy-going Gress 


J. Feight 


Rogers as they made him chairman 
of the Iowa County Extension Di- 
rectors Association for 1958. He re- 
ceived the Distinguished Service 
Award at the National Association 
of County Agricultural Agents con- 
vention in 1950 and Epsilon Sigma 
Phi award in 1957. 

Rogers’ renovation program got 
started back in 1950 just after he 
came to Tama County. Some 130,- 
000 acres or about one-fourth of all 
the land in Tama was permanent 
pasture. Some of these pastures were 
so low in production, due largely to 


Complete line of sprayers and dusters. 
First choice for Quality since 1888. 
any styles and sizes. 

Inexpensive. All are 

fast sellers. 


SEND FOR 
CATALOG! 


We are the | \ | 
originators of SS 
sprayers. Every 
SMITH product is 
superior in workmanship, 

ign and performance. 
There is a model for every 

spraying need. 
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D. B. SMITH 


454 Main St., Utica 2, N.Y. 
“Originators of Sprayers” 
Canadian Rep. G. L. Cohoon 
1265 Stanley St., Mentreal 2, Canada 


Send 
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Helpful Booklets 
FREE! 
Pages 54—55-—56 


THE Ist COMPLETE MANUAL 


HOW TO DRY HAY 
AND ALL GRAINS 


The first manual that 
telis you why, when 


and how farmers 
should be using nat- 
ural or heated air 


to dry corn, hay and 
other crops. Loaded 
with diagrams and 
pictures, plus how to 
do-it-yourself tips. A 
must for county 
agents and vo-ag in- 
structors 


YOURS FOR ONLY $2.00 
OVER 200 PAGES! 


Written by an agricultural 
engineer and highly recom- 
mended by agricultural lead- 
ers everywhere! 


AEROVENT FAN & EQUIPMENT, INC. 
P.O. Box 9007 — Lansing, Michigan 


Please send me........ copies immediately 
NAME 

ADDRESS 

STATE 
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PLANT COLORADO 
CERTIFIED SEED 
FOR CONSISTENT 
HIGH YIELDS 


LOOK FOR THE 


BLUE EMBLEM 
OF TOP QUALITY 


GOOD SEED IS 
GOOD Business 


Colorado CERTIFIED Seeds 


grown from rugged crops in Colorado's 
high altitude and ideal climate—pro- 
healthy 
plants—certified only after meeting top standards. Get these 
Superior Quality Seeds from your Dealer. For more informa- 


ducing unusually vigorous, 


tion write A G-5413 


COLORADO ADVERTISING & PUBLICITY COMMITT 


Capitol Bidg., Denver 2, Colorado 


an 


DENVER 2, COLORADO 


You reap no better than you plant 
—and you can plant no better than 


Now! Increase 


Tractive Powe 


k i 
with the New Sherman-Napco 4-Wheel Drive 


Now you can operate your tractor efficiently regardless of unfavorable 
ground conditions! 

With a Sherman-Napco 4-Wheel Drive, you “get up and go” because you 
have more positive traction at all four wheels . . . you do many heavy jobs 
that you would expect only a larger tractor could handle . . . and work is 
performed quicker. 

Because traction is positive, you utilize the full power built into your 
engine. And tractor life is increased because there is less wear and tear, 
wheel slippage, clutch slippage and strain. 

The Sherman-Napco is engineered specifically for the Ford 600 and 800 
series tractors. It is an inexpensive unit that can be installed in a few hours 
and soon pays for itself. ® 


SHERMAN PRODUCTS, INC., Royal Oak, Michigan 
POWER DIGGERS + LOADERS + FORK LIFTS + SOIL WORKING TOOLS + CRANES AND EXCAVATORS 


Get a demonstration at your Ford Tractor Dealer or write for Bulletin 4387 
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overgrazing, that they were “little 
more than exercise pens.” If farmers 
could be interested in value of pas- 
ture renovation, Rogers reasoned, it 
could prove a source of additional 
income through greater carrying 
capacity on pastures. 

Rogers was just the man to start 
a renovation program. He had be- 
come interested in renovation and 
land use while an extension agent in 
Marion County. In the initial effort 
on pasture improvement work, the 
county ASC, Farm Planner of the 
SCS and Ralph Krenzin, Extension 
Agronomist of Iowa State College 
got together with Rogers to develop 
a program. 

Several farmers making office calls 
concerning pastures formed the first 
renovation group. “Nearly 100 per- 
cent that started reseeded extra acres 
of trefoil combined with bluegrass, 
some with orchard grass and timo- 
thy,” recalls Rogers. 

Since not a great deal was known 
at the time about managing trefoil 
in permanent pastures, this first 
group kept simple records on seed- 
bed preparation, cost of fertilizer, 
management, grazing days and so 
forth. This gave a yardstick by which 
to measure the work being done by 
the demonstration group. With this 
group’s records a guide was drawn 
up for use of those who came into 
the program later. 

Twilight meetings, result demon- 
strations, television, radio and night 
meetings outside the county were 
held where this early group of re- 
novators appeared and told about 
their trefoil experiences. 


Demonstration Forms Selected 


In the original planning Rogers 
tried to spread out the interest in 
trefoil by getting several farmers 
from townships well scattered over 
the county into the program. As a 
result of this planning, all but one 
of Tama County's 21 townships has 
some birdsfoot trefoil in permanent 
pasture. Concentration of the trefoil 
area is in the Central and Southern 
part of the country where the big 
percentage of the more rolling, per- 
manent pasture type land is located. 

How successful has Rogers been 
in his pasture renovation program? 
To date some 3,000 acres have been 
seeded. Not very much considering 
there are over 100,000 acres that 
could be seeded and that this repre- 
sents 10 year’s work — Gress Rogers 
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ORDER! 


Judging Pictorials 

These are actual pictures of 
prize-winning animals taken by 
outstanding livestock photog- 
raphers, They are printed on 
heavy paper and will last in- 
definitely. Can be used over and 
over in classroom judging. Cor- 
rect placings and reasons are 
provided with each pictorial. 


BEEF CATTLE 


Angus Bulls 
Angus Cows 
Angus Heifers 
Brahman Bulls 


Hereford Heifers 
Hereford Steers 
Polled Herefords 
Polled Shorthorn Cows 
Shorthorn Heifers 


HOGS 


Berkshire Bred Gilts Duroc Senior Boars 
Berkshire Gilts Duroc Gilts 
Chester White Hogs Hampshire Gilts 
Duroc Market Barrows Poland China Hogs 
Duroc Mature Boars Tamworth Gilts 
Duroc Mature Sows Yorkshire Gilts 


DAIRY CATTLE 


Brown Swiss Cows Holstein Heifers 
Guernsey Cows Holstein Heifer Calves 
Holstein Bulls Jersey Cows 
Holstein Cows Red Poll Bulls 

Red Poll Cows 


SHEEP 


Columbia Ram Hampshire Ewes 

Columbia Sheep Shropshire Ewes 

Corriedale Breeding Southdown Market 
Ewes Lambs 


5 CENTS EACH 
Send Money With Your Order 
No C.O.D. Orders Please 
Order your pictorials today from 
Service Section 


Better Farming Methods 
Mount Morris, Illinois 


would be the first to agree to that — , 
but it’s real progress. 


Farmers Work Slowly 


People change practices slowly and 
renovation with trefoil is quite a 
major item from the standpoint of 
expense in establishment of a stand. 
Most farmers renovated from 10 to 
15 acres at a time. Help is available 
in establishing trefoil pastures 
through Soil Conservation Service 
practices and Agricultural Stabliza- 
tion Committee payments. These 
two agencies were integrated into 
the renovation program in the very 
beginning. 

Even though trefoil presents some 
problems in establishing a stand, 
patience and efforts pay off, says 
Rogers. In 1954 one farmer netted 
$300 per acre in seed and forage. 
It would have taken a 210 bushel 
per acre corn crop to net the same 
amount. In 1956 seed was shipped to 
five other states from Tama County. 

Harold Read, one of the farmers 
coming into the program early in 
1952 is one of many sold on Rogers’ 
program. He has seeded additional 
trefoil — a little each year until he 
has about 100 acres. Read says, “I 
don’t believe there’s anything better 
for permanent pasture.” He says he’s 
always been real lucky to get a stand. 
One of his problems was with pov- 
erty grass, but “if you get a stand, 
trefoil sure takes care of that.” 

Read's present problem is getting 
enough sheep on hand to take care 
of all the forage produced by trefoil. 
He has 320 ewes now but figures he 
needs or can handle about 700 ewes. 
With this amount of ewes he could 
lamb one-half in February and the 
other half in May and better utilize 
his trefoil. Right now some of it’s 
“getting away” from him. 

“When trefoil’s blooming in the 
spring, it’s solid gold on green.” 
Maybe it’s not paying off quite that 
good for Harold Read, but he’s well 
pleased with the renovation program 
Gress Rogers “sold him on” six years 
ago. Or, as agronomist Ralph Kren- 
zin of the Iowa State College Exten- 
sion Service puts it, “Gress Rogers 
has a program in Tama County that 
puts more acres of trefoil on the 
land where is should be, using it in 
a permanent pasture program, than 


any other county in the state.”"—End 
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SPRAYING SYSTEMS 


SPRAY NOZZLES 
and related equipment 
» 
for better performance \ 4 


TeeJet Spray 
Nozzies with 
choice of over 400 , : 
interchangeable “ {> 
orifice tips. ~ 


__ tor easier installation 
Split-Eyelet 
TeeJet 
Connectors 
Exclusive design. 
Simplifies nozzie 
and drop pipe 
installation 
for better control 
TeeVaive for fast, eames) 
accurate spray jr A 
selection on boom. 
Pressure relief “ 
vaives and all 
other accessories. 


Write for Catalog 30. 
SPRAYING SYSTEMS CO. 


3294 Randoiph St. 
Bellwood, lilinois 


Fire-Proof Building? 


YOU CAN'T BEAT 


NO FIRE OR LIGHTNING WORRIES WHEN 
PROTECTED WITH GALVANIZED SHEETS! 


A strong, sound, leak-proof roof 
that won’t burn is yours with 
properly grounded galvanized 
sheets. Rat-proof, too! For best 
value, buy sheets with a label 
that shows weight of zinc coating 
in ounces. And for longer service, 
specify heavy- 


coated sheets such 


as this. . 
of Quality’’...... 


MANUALS) 
To Field Office 
Zine 


324 Ferry St., Lafayette, indiana, Dept. armo 
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MEYER HAY CONDITIONER 
“ROLLS IN” EXTRA FEED VALUE! 
New, exclusive, non-clogging rolls crack stems 
(don't crimp) entire length for best quality hay. 
Stems stay pliable — retain protein-packed leaves 
and juices. Special pick-up “floats” over rocks, 
terraces — works under all conditions. Use with 
Present mower to cut and condition at same time. 
Model with patented built-in mower available. 
Meyer is priced lower. Write for literature. 


MEVER MEG. CO. Box 6880 Morton, WN. 


MAKER OF FAMOUS MEYER ELEVATOR 


KILL Hardwoods with 


New “TREE-DI” 


Automatic Tree Injector. 
Kill trees for as little as $3.50 
per acre. 30 minutes work 
per acre. 

Simple, easy-to-use. Trees die in 
a few weeks. 
$30 each in lots of 10 or more. 
For free information write to 


PARKER-CLOWER CO. 


TROY, ALABAMA 
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MINNESOTA 


CERTIFIED SEED POTATOES 


NORTHERN GROWN BY GROWERS WITH INTEGRITY, 
KNOW-HOW AND SUPERVISION! 


Write for Your Complete List of Minnesota Certified Growers. IT’S FREE! 


MINNESOTA DEPT. AGRICULTURE 


Bopt. D — Saint Paul Campus, University of Minneseta, Saint Paul, Minn. 
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ABOUT THE COVER 


@ The cover on this issue of 
Better Farming Methods is a 
peaceful scene of cattle grazing 
contentedly in the valley while 
the horseback rancher looks on 
from a distant hill. We have 
used the scene to set the mood 
for grassland farming, an an- 
nual feature of the February 
issue of Better Farming Meth- 
ods. 


You'll find several articles in 
this issue that carry out this 
grassland farming theme. But, 
at the same time, we hope that 
the many other articles of gen- 
eral interest will be pleasing 
to those of you who have no 
special 


farming. 


interest in grassland 

We are always anxious to 
publish the kind of material 
which you are interested in 
reading. If you have a particu- 
lar field in which you'd like to 
see more articles let us know 
about it. You'd be surprised to 
know how much influence one 
single letter from an interested 
reader can have on an editor. 
So speak up if you have any 
comments, criticisms, or sugges- 
tions about articles appearing 
in Better Farming Methods. 
We welcome your advice. — 
Editor 


JUDGING PICTORIAL 
Correct Placing (See p. 15) 
B—No molt-worn feathers — 

excellent head. 


A — No molt-worn tail feathers 
— good head. 


D — No molt-plumage shows 
little wear — fair head. 


C—Molting one feather — 
plumage shows little wear 


— poor head. 
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NEW _ BOOKS 


FARMER IN A BUSINESS SUIT, pub- 
lished by Simon and Schuster, 
Inc., Rockefeller Center, 630 
Fifth Ave., New York 20, N. Y. 


AUTHORS: John H. Davis, Harvard 
University Graduate School of Business 
Administration, and Kenneth Hinshaw. 
DATA: First edition, cloth or paper 
bound, 241 pages. PRICE: Paper bound 
edition, $1.50; cloth bound edition, 
$3.50. 


This book is a human interest story 
of one of the most important economic 
developments in American history — the 
transition from the self-sufficient farm- 
ing of the old homestead to the modern 
combination of agriculture and business. 


INTRODUCTORY HORTICULTURE, 
published by McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 330 North 42nd 
St., New York 36, N. Y. 


AUTHOR: E. P. Christopher, Professor 
and Head, Department of Horticulture, 
University of Rhode Island. PUBLICA- 
TION DATE: 1958. DATA: First edition, 
cloth bound, 482 pages. PRICE: $7.50. 


This book is a valuable source of in- 
formation on horticulture with primary 
emphasis on principles rather than rule- 
of-thumb directions. 


PESTICIDE HANDBOOK, published 
by College Science Publishers, 
P. O. Box 798, State College, 
Pa. 


AUTHOR: Donald E. H. Frear, Pro- 
fessor of Agricultural and Biological 
Chemistry, Pennsylvania State Univer- 
sity. PUBLICATION DATE: January, 
1958. DATA: Tenth Anniversary edition, 
paper er cloth bound, 220 pages. 
PRICE: Paper bound, $1.50; cloth 
bound, $3.00. 


“Pesticide Handbook” lists the names, 
active ingredients, and manufacturers 
of over 6,000 insecticides, fungicides, 
herbicides, rodenticides, and other agri- 
cultural chemicals and equipment. 


TOWARD RESPONSIBLE GOVERN- 
MENT, published by Idyia 
Press, 8342 South Kenwood, 
Chicago 19, Ill. 


AUTHOR: Edward F. Renshaw, De- 
partment of Economics, University of 
Chicago. PUBLICATION DATE: 1958. 
DATA: First edition, paper bound, 164 
pages. PRICE: $3.00. 


“Toward Responsible Government” is 
an economic appraisal of federal in- 
vestment in water resource programs. 


ELECTRICITY IN AGRICULTURAL EN- 
GINEERING, published by John 
Wiley & Sons, Inc., 440 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


AUTHORS: Truman E. Hienton, Direc- 
tor, Farm Electrification, USDA Research 
Laboratory; Dennis E. Wiant, Professor 
of Agricultural Engineering, Michigan 
State University; Oral A. Brown, Con- 
sultant to Agricultural Engineering Re- 
search Division, USDA. PUBLICATION 
DATE: May, 1958. DATA: First edition, 
cloth bound, 393 pages. PRICE: $7.75. 


This book presents the fundamentals 
of electricity and electric circuits at the 
engineering level. It is written to help 
the engineer utilize known methods or 
improve existing methods in the appli- 
cations of electric energy to the farm. 


COTTON, published by McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 330 North 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y. 


AUTHORS: Harry Bates Brown, Re- 
search Professor Emeritus of Agronomy, 
Louisiana State University, and Jacob 
Osborn Ware, Professor of Agronomy, 
University of Arkansas. PUBLICATION 
DATE: 1958. DATA: Third edition, cloth 
bound, 566 pages. PRICE: $12.00. 


This book traces cotton from the field 
to its finished product. The book opens 
with a historical and geographic treat- 
ment of the subject. 


These new ag books are listed here as a 
service to our readers. For more informatien 
on any title, write directly to the publisher. 


For your convenience, you may order any 
title from: Service Section, Watt Publishing 
Company, Mount Morris, Ill. 


ROTO-SPEED 
means 


mowed pastures, 
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COUNTY A 


More than 11,500 items for 
teaching agriculture are listed 
and illustrated in our new 
Nasco Catalog No. 45. If you 
haven't received your free copy, 
write today. 


Nasco... The International 
Agricultural Leader's Supply 
House is a “One-Stop Supply 
Service.” Thousands of Vo-Ag 
Teachers, County Agents and 
other agricultural leaders... 
professionals like 
you... have used 
our services for 
18 years. 

Satisfaction 
Guaranteed. 
Nasco Catalog 


No. 45—290 Pages, 
Fully Illustrated 
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EDITORIAL 


Agriculture is changing! 

You would certainly get no argu- 
ment with this statement. The 
question is, where is this change 
leading us? 

Is the family farm on the way 
out? Will comercial concerns, 
through vertical integration, take 
away the farmer's right to make 
his own decisions? 

The sad fact is that no one has 
the answers to these questions. It 
is true that many local and inde- 
pendent studies are being made to 
solve these problems. But we do 
not have a set of basic principles 
as a precedent for meeting these 
problems on a broad scale. 

The farmer's plight today is not 
unique by any means. Just 50 years 
ago there was much concern over 
the country way of life. In a special 
message to Congress, President 
Theodore Roosevelt described the 
farm picture with these words: 

” farming does not yield 
either the profit or satisfaction that 
it ought to yield and may be made 
to yield. There is discontent in the 
country, and in places, discourage- 
ment. Farmers as a class do not 
magnify their calling . . . and the 
movement to the towns is still 
strong.” 

This was part of the President's 
report to Congress on the work of 
a special committee known as the 
Commission on Country Life. 

The effects of this first Commis- 
sion on Country Life have been 
far-reaching. It stimulated improve- 
ment in rural health, rural schools, 
churches, libraries, better country 
roads, development of rural leader- 
ship and youth work, stimulated 
the formation of the Agricultural 
Extension Service, and gave the 
background information and un- 
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derstanding necessary for the de- 
velopment of cooperatives and 
farm organizations. 

Because of the many problems in- 
volved in country living today, a 
proposal has been made that we 
have a second Commission on 
Country Life. Already a bill has 
been written and considered by the 
Sub-Committee on Family Farms. 

According to authors of the bill, 
its purpose would be to study the 
economic and social changes in 
country communities, the inter- 
relatedness of rural and urban 
forces shaping the country com- 
munity, the means to safeguard 
local community initiative, the or- 
ganizations and forces shaping the 
community, and to obtain a body 
of objective data to enable people 
to make wise decisions in the area 
of country living. 


CORNELIUS 


by Frank Waddle 


The proposed commission would 
have 25 members and would be 
established for a two-year period. 
Its duties would be to: 


@ Assemble the necessary facts to 
gain a comprehensive picture of 
major trends affecting country liv- 
ing. 

@lIdentify gaps between problems 
of country residents and their abil- 
ity to solve them. 


@Demonstrate the need for a 
harmonious working relationship 
between various institutions serv- 
ing country people. 

@Evaluate the impact of tech- 
nological changes on living (and 
ways of earning a living) in country 
communities. 


@Assess the changing composi- 
tion of the country community 
population on social and economic 
goals. 


@Develop principles or guides 
as a basis for ways to improve 
country living in the years that 
lie ahead. 


These are indeed high goals for 
any group to establish. Even if 
they were only moderately success- 
ful, then the proposed Commission 
on Country Life would be worth 
many times the amount it would 
cost. 


Everyone recognizes the fact that 
country living has improved tre- 
mendously during the past 50 years. 
But the fact still remains that farm 
living has not kept pace with the 
rest of the nation. Maybe this com- 
mission could come up with some 
ideas to remedy this situation. 

If so, then I’m all for the spon- 
sors of the second Commission on 
Country Life. 
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GOES UP IN ’59 


: kill soil insects with 


SOIL INSECTICIDE 


Increased acreage demands good stands, vigorous root 
systems, high yielding, quality corn—freedom from 
lodging. Recommend that growers in your area knock 
out destructive soil insects the sure way. Recommend 
aldrin—the insecticide proven effective for years on 
millions of acres in all corn growing areas. 


Aldrin is easy to use. It can be applied as a spray; or 
as granules, alone or mixed with fertilizer. Whichever 
application method is used, aldrin gives effective, eco- 
nomical control of rootworms, wireworms, white grubs, 
seed corn maggot and other root-destroying soil insects. 


Complete technical information on aldrin 
and its application is available on request. 
Write to: 


AZ 
SHELL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


AGRICULTURAL CHEMICALS DIVISION 
460 Park Avenue, New York 22, New York 
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You Will ENJOY This Good Surge Parlor Plan Book 
..and...You Can Get It FREE!...Just Mail Coupon 


Possibly you do not intend to build yourself 
a Miiking Parlor this year . . . or even next 
year but you will enjoy a careful and thought- 
ful look at the various plans that are made 
so clear and understandable. 


At that — it might pay you well to think 
hard about a Surge Parlor right now because 
muscle has become so high priced and so 
hard to come by. 


You have been driven to the substitution of 
machinery for muscle, even though some of 
that machinery is used only a few days out 
of each year and it has cost you big money 
to buy it. 


You have probably been using bucket milk- 
ers for years and they do save an enormous 
amount of time and work .. . but . . . they 
do not go all the way — they do not go nearly 
so far in saving time and muscle as you have 
gone in most of your other farming opera- 
tions. They have not really brought comfort 
into the cow barn. 


A Comfortable Man Does A Better Job of Cow Milking 
(So does a Boy or Girl) 


Many men have spent many months drawing pictures for this good Surge Parlor 
Plan Book. You see the way the buildings look and you see the way the stalls are laid out. 


Diagonal. . .Circle Gate. ..In-Line ... or... Sawtooth 


There is a Surge Parlor for Everybody! 
When you have picked the layout that suits you best your Surge Service Dealer can 
supply you with complete working drawings at a very moderate price. When you show 
the drawings to your contractor he will know how to build you exactly what you want. 


Mail this to: Babson Bros. Co. after you mail this coupon. 
2843 W. 19th St., Chicago 23, Ill. © Babson Bros. Co., 1959 


“The Way Cows Will Be Milked On Your] 
Farm ‘Tomorrow’ ” 


| BABSON BROS. CO. 


(Street, P.O. Box, or R.F.D. and Town) 2843 Ww. 19th St., Chicago 23, i. 
County State 
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